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ARTICLE I. 


THE ELDERSHIP OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


The subject of Elders has not claimed as much attention in 
the Lutheran Church, as among some other denominations. 
With us, questions of church polity have usually been con- 
sidered of secondary importance; whilst with some others, 
they are vital, their very ecclesiastical existence and even 
their name depending on their organization. From some re- 
cent discussions and movements in the Lutheran Church, it 
seems likely that the subject of Elders will attract more at- 
tention among us than it has in the past. Some portions of 
the Church have taken a “new departure,” and others will no 
doubt be exercised on the subject. It is deemed, therefore, 
both appropriate and important to put the readers of the Rr- 
VIEW in possession of the leading facts, gathered from the 
New Testament, bearing on the subject, with such other in- 
formation and reflections as may help in forming an intelli- 
gent judgment. 

The views of the different Churches in reference to Elders, 
and the position they occupy in those different Churches, as 
is well known, is widely diverse. In hardly any two of them 
do they hold the same rank and position. 
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In the Episcopal Church, an elder or presbyter — peo Av'- 
reépoz—is one of the second order of ministers: that Church 
holding to three orders of ministers, bishops, priests or elders, 
and deacons. With this the Methodist Episcopal Church so 
far agrees, as to hold the eldership to be one of the distinct 
orders of ministers, with the addition of bishops and deacons; 
the bishops, however, differing only in office, and not in rank, 
from elders. 

In the Congregational Church, an elder is the pastor of the 
Church or minister of Christ, and the only church officers 
recognized, are elders or ministers, and deacons. For a time, 
the Congregational Chureh had ruling elders, but they have 
been discarded, and now the only officers are the two named. 

In the Presbyterian Church the distinction of teaching 
und ruling elders has generally prevailed —the teaching 
elders are pastors or ministers, and the ruling elders are asso- 
ciated with the pastor in the government of the Church. 
Considerable difference of views and practice has been de- 
veloped of later years in this Chureh in regard to ruling 
elders. 

Our Evangelical Lutheran Church has not been entirely 
uniform or consistent in theory or practice with respect to 
elders. Asa rule, in this country, each congregation has had 
a body of elders, whose special duty it is to look after the 
spiritual welfare of the congregations to which they belong. 
The General Synod’s Formula of Government is hardly con- 
sistent with itself on the subject. It treats elders as both 
ministers and laymen. In chap. iii., sec. 1, treating of pastors 
it says: “ The persons filling this office, are in Scripture designa- 
ted by different names, us bishop, presbyter or elder, etc. ;” and in 
chap. xvii., see. L: “* The clergy shall then hold a meeting consist- 
ing exclusively of Scripture elders, that is, preachers, etc.” But 
elsewhere, as chap. iii., see. 6, and chap. iv., see. 1, we are in- 
formed that ‘elders are officers elected by the members of the 
Church as their agents to perform some of the duties origi- 
nally devolving on themselves, and with the pastor or pas- 
tors and deacons compose the Church Council.’ In theory 
they are ministers, or ministers are elders, but in practice 
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they are laymen. This inconsistency, however, is no greater 
than will be found in other churches. 

The General Council has published a “Constitution for Con- 
gregations,” in which it is declared that, “ The permanent and 
ordinary offices of the Congregation shall be the Pastorate and Di- 
aconate”” Lay or congregational elders are discarded, and it 
is affirmed that, “The chief officers of the Christian congrega- 
tion are named in the New Testament: Pastors or Shepherds, 
Bishops, Presbyters, or Elders, and as they that have the rule 
in the Lord, all which names designate one and the same 
class of officers, whose dignity, rights and general duties are 
under Divine appointment the same, and are inalienable and 
unchangeable.” —Art. iv., see. 2. This is quite at variance 
with what has hitherto prevailed in the churches of the Gen- 
eral Council, and it will be seen is the same as the present 
theory of the Congregational Church. Whether it is better 
or more scriptural than the practice of the fathers, admits of 
very serious doubt. 

When we approach the examination of this subject in the 
New Testament, we are at once met with the rather strange 
and embarrassing fact, that we have no account of the origin 
or institution of the office of elders. We find the term elder 
of very frequent occurrence, but are left to conjecture as to 
the origin of the office in the New Testament Church. The 
common theory is, that the office was transferred from the 
Jewish to the Christian Church, and that it holds substan- 
tially the same position in both. This may serve as some ex- 
planation for its existence in the Christian Church, but will 
not very accurately define its precise character, since the 
office among the Jews was of a very general kind, and such 
a transfer may involve changes adapted to the new relations. 
We are left to an examination of the term and its use in the 
New Testament. 

The word zpeofurepos, rendered elder, occurs very fre- 
quently in the New Testament—more than sixty times. In 
some of these it is employed, in its original and general sense, 
to denote age, in others its meaning is equivocal, but in the 
great majority of cases, it is used to indicate the official posi- 
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tion of the persons designated. In about one half of these 
cases reference is had to the elders of the Jewish Church, 
called “the elders of Israel,” “the elders of the Jews,” “the 
elders of the people,” or simply “the elders.” These elders 
occupy a prominent place in the history of God’s ancient 
people. The earliest mention of them in their official capac- 
ity, is in connection with the exodus of the children of Israel 
from Egypt; but from that time on they figure in both the 
civil and religious affairs of that people. At the time of 
Christ, the elders are frequently referred to, and their actions 
narrated. But we have nowhere any clear or distinct state- 
ment of their powers and duties. Sometimes they seem to 
have acted alone, and at other times in connection with the 
Chief Priests, or Chief Priests and Scribes. At the trial of 
Jesus we read: ‘Now the chief priests and elders, and all the 
council sought false witness against Jesus to put him to death.” 
According to the best authorities, each synagogue when fully 
organized had its college of elders, who presided over its in- 
terests. One of these was chief or ruler of the synagogue, to 
whom there is reference, more than once in the New Testa- 
ment. Twice by Luke, Gospel 22: 66, and Acts 22: 5, they 
are spoken of collectively as “the eldership,” tpeofurépior, 
or presbytery. 

Without anything very clear or specific about the powers 
or duties of these elders among the Jews, we learn that 
they had the general care and oversight of whatever affected 
the public interest. In the Article on Elders in Smith’s Dic- 
tionary of the Bible, we are told: “Their authority was unde- 
fined, and extended to all matters concerning the public weal.” 
They were not, however, the divinely constituted ministers 
of religion, as priests and prophets were, but rather rulers, 
counselors, judges, in matters civil and religious. 

It was this office among the Jews, that is supposed to fur- 
nish the basis or model for the eldership in the Christian 
Church. With no account of its institution, we find it men- 
tioned first in Acts 11 : 30, where, in speaking of a contribu- 
tion made for the ‘relief of the brethren in Judea,’ Luke 
says, they “sent it to the elders, by the hands of Barnabas and 
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Saul.” This mention of elders is so indefinite that it has 
been a question what elders are referred to—-elders of the 
Jewish or the Christian Church—but the common view is 
that Christian elders are meant. If so, we find elders then 
in existence in the Church, and find them first in the Church 
in Judea. Somewhat later, when a dispute arose in the 
Church about circumcision, with a view to its orderly settle- 
ment, it was decided that Paul and Barnabas, with others, 
should go up to Jerusalem, “unto the apostles and elders, about 
this question.” On their arrival, “they were received by the 
Church, and of the apostles and elders.” As soon as conveni- 
ent, “The apostles and elders came together for to consider of this 
matter,” and when they had reached a conclusion, messengers 
were sent from “the apostles and elders and brethren,” convey- 
ing to the churches the “decrees that were ordained of the apos- 
tles and elders which were at Jerusalem.” From this it is abun- 
dantly manifest, that the mother church in Jerusalem had 
elders at a comparatively early day, and that they took part 
in the publie deliberations and decisions of the church. 
There is, however, no evidence that they held or exercised 
any of the functions which belong to the office of the “minis- 
try of*the word.” The apostles, at least some of them, were 
still in Jerusalem, and were the divinely appointed agents to 
preach the Gospel. The elders, as among the Jews, may be 
assumed to have had a general care over the welfare of the 
Church, in the way of counsel, direction, and government. 
Prior to the Council assembled in Jerusalem, during the 
first missionary journey of Paul and Barnabas, as they vis- 
ited places in Asia Minor, preached the Word, won converts, 
organized churches—“confirming the souls of the disciples, 
and exhorting them to continue in the faith”—they “ordained 
them elders in every Church.” These were churches composed 
in good part at least of gentile converts, so that not only in 
Judea or among Jews, but also among the gentiles, this feat- 
ure of elders is found to be recognized and adopted. This 
passage just quoted in part, Acts 14: 23., has given rise to 
no little discussion, as to how these elders were chosen, who 
made the choice, how they were inducted into office, etc., ete. 
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But a few points are plain and beyond dispute. It is plain 
that the churches had elders, that this holds of “every 
church,” or church by chureh, “a? éxxdAnoiar, that they 
were selected from among the disciples or members of the 
individual chureh, and not from abroad. What their posi- 
tion and duties were, we must learn from other parts of the 
New Testament. 

What Paul and Barnabas did for the churches referred to, 
there is reason to believe was done in all the early charches— 
elders were ordained or constituted, to take care of the 
church. In many of them we know this to have been the 
case, and are warranted in regarding it as one of the features 
of primitive Christianity. The church at Ephesus had its 
elders, Paul gives instruction to both Timothy and Titus in 
regard to the qualifications and duties of elders, showing the 
office to be one everywhere recognized, and to the latter 
of these says: “For this cause left I thee in Crete, that thou 
shouldest set in order the things that are wanting, and ordain 
elders in every city, as I had appointed thee,” (Tit. 1:5). The 
epistles of Peter and James confirm tlie existence of elders in 
the churches to which these epistles are addressed. 

Another term, é7/oxoz05, overseer, “bishop,” is found in 
the New Testament applied to the same persons. That these 
terms mpeg hvrepos and érigxo7o: designate one and the same 
person, or that they apply to persons holding the same office, 
is a point placed beyond any fair controversy. The most 
strenuous advocates of Episcopacy, as well as the defenders 
of the parity of the ministry, admit this. The e/ders of the 
Chureh at Ephesus, whom Paul sent for to meet him at 
Miletus, he calls “overseers,” or bishops, é7/oxo7wovs, Acts 
20: 28; and after setting forth the requirements of an elder, 
Tit. 1: 6, he immediately adds, “For a bishop must be blame- 
less,” ete. The term ¢7/7.0703 was familiar to the Greeks, 


or Greek-speaking Christians, and conveyed the idea of care, 
inspection, or oversight. 

These two terms, elder zpeafurepos, and bishop é7zioxo- 
mos, the one coming in from the Jewish Church, and the 
other from among the Greeks, were indicative of the rank or 
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dignity, and the general duties of the office. An elder was 
to be a man of age and experience, of sober judgment, sound 
practical wisdom, able to rule his own house—*Not a novice, 
vigilant, sober, of good behaviour, given to hospitality, apt 
to teach,” ete., 1 Tim. 3 : 2-6—as he was to “take care of the 
Chureh of God,” over which he had been made an overseer. 

There are some points in connection with the eldership 
that may be considered as definitely settled by the New Tes- 
tument, or so clear that no one would call them in question, 
except for a special purpose. 

1. That there was a plurality of elders in each church. In 
no instance have we mention of a single elder in a congrega- 
tion, or of one exercising this office alone, but in every case 
where mention is made of this class of officers, directly or in- 
directly, they are a body or college of elders. In the first 
mention of them in the churches of Judea and Jerusalem, Acts 
11: 30, and Acts 15, it is “the elders” of the church, and not 
an elder. Of the churches gathered by Paul and Barnabas, 
we read: “and when they had ordained them elders in every 
ehurch.” ‘This does not mean an elder in each church, but 
in each church “elders.” This is the most natural meaning 
of the Greek, has the endorsement of the great body of erities 
and commentators, and is sustained by the plain meaning of 
the record in other cases. The church at Ephesus, we learn, 
had a plurality of elders, who as a body had the oversight of 
the chureh, Acts 20:28. In the epistle to the Philippians, 
Paul addresses “all the saints, * * with the bishops and dea- 
cons,” chap. 1:1. As the church in that city was one, the evi- 
dence is clear of a plurality of bishops or elders presiding 
over it: In the instructions to Titus, the same is very evi- 
dent. ‘For this casue left I thee in Crete, that thou shouldest 
set in order the things that are wanting, and ordain elders in 
every city.” It was deemed necessary for the proper order of 
each church that it should have its body of elders. James 
says, “Is any sick among you? let him send for the elders of 


’ 


the chureh,” implying that in every church there were elders. 


Surely no one would imagine that James meant to send off 
to different churches, and bring the pastors of the several 
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churches, to pray over the sick and anoint him in the name 
of the Lord. The Romish Church, by “elders” or presbyters, 
here explains priests, but no intelligent candid Protestant 
will maintain such a view. Also Peter says: “The elders 
which are among you I exhort, who also am an elder, and a 
witness of the sufferings of Christ, and also a partaker of the 
glory that shall be revealed: Feed the flock of God which is 
among you,” ete. Here again it is implied that there were 
elders in each church, who, “taking the oversight thereof,” 
and “being ensamples to the flock,” were to discharge their 
solemn duties. 

The point of the plurality of elders in each organized con- 
gregation, is so clear from the New Testament, that it seems 
scarcely necessary to argue it further. In confirmation, how- 
ever, of what has been said, we will cite the testimony of one 
or two modern authorities, who have made a special study of 
the New Testament Church. Neander says: 


“It is, therefore, certain that every church was governed 
by a union of the elders or overseers chosen from amon 
themselves. * * In Acts 14: 23, we are told, that Paul 
appointed presbyters for the churches, formed in the different 
cities, that is, in each church a college of presbyters. To un- 
derstand with Baur, that the plurality of presbyters is to be 
taken collectively, and for each church only one presbyter 
was appointed, would be inconsistent with Acts 20: 17, 
where it is said that Paul sent for the presbyters of the 
church at Ephesus, which implies that a plurality of presby- 
ters presided over one church; or the word &xxAnoia which 
in the passage first quoted is understood of a single church, 
must be here arbitrarily taken to signify several churches 
collectively—certainly quite contrary to the phraseology of 
the apostolic age, according to which the word éxxAnoia sig- 
nifies, either the whole Christian Church, the total number 
of believers forming one body under one head, or a single 
church or Christian society. In that case, the plural ra@v 
éunxnoi@v must necessarily have been used.’”* 


Schaff says: 


“After the pattern of the synagogues, as well as the ancient 





* Planting and Training of the Chureh, p. 148. 
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municipal governments, where the power was vested, aristo- 
cratically, in a senate or college of decuriones, every church 
had a number of presbyters. They appear everywhere in the 
plural, and as a corporate body ;—at Jerusalem, Acts 11 : 30; 

15: 4,6, 23; 21:18; at Ephesus, 20: 17, 98 at Philippi, 
Phil. 1:1; at the ordination of Timothy, 1 Tim. 4: 14, 
where mention is made of the laying on of the hands of the 
presbytery ; and in the churches, to which James wrote, Jas. 
5:14: ‘Is any sick among you? let him call for the presbyters 
of the congregation, and let them pray over him,’ &e. The 
same is implied also in the statement (Acts 14: 23), that Paul 
and Barnabas ordained elders (several, of course) for every 
church ; and still more clearly in the direction given to Titus 
(Tit. 1: 5), to ordain elders, that is a presbytery, in every city 
of Crete.”* 

It is plain, therefore, that the churches had a plurality of 
elders, and that those churches which have but a single elder, 
and that elder “the pastor,” entrusted with the whole official 
care of the spiritual welfare of the church, have little in the 
eldership of the New Testament to sanction such a system. 
It not only finds no warrant there to sustain it, but must find 
itself arrayed against both the letter and the spirit of the 
New Testament eldership; for it savors of a monarchical 
spirit, and denies to congregations the privilege of choosing 
from among their own members those who shall help to gov- 
ern and take care of the church of God. If some have erred 
in other directions, it must be clear that the single eldership, 
in the shape of the modern pastor, does not bring us back to 
the New Testament practice. 

2. That the office of elder was congregational and local. The 
elders we read of in the New Testament, were selected from 
among the members of the individual congregations, and 
were to serve in the churches to which they belonged. There 
is not a hint of an elder being selected from one church to 
serve in another, or of the elders going from place to place 
in the exercise of the functions of their office. Upon whom- 
soever the duty rested of going into all the world and preach- 

* History of the Apostolic Church, p. 526. 
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ing the Gospel to every creature, of founding churches, it did 
not rest specifically upon the elders. They were to take care 
of churches already founded, or of those already gathered 
into congregations. The elders of the church in Jerusalem 
were not elders of the church at Rome. The elders or “bish- 
ops” at Philippi were not elders at Ephesus. They were not 
ministers or servants of Christ, called to serve wherever the 
Master should send them, but officers of a local or particular 
chureh. All the accounts we have of their selection, and the 
instructions in reference to them, imply this. 

Special stress has been laid by some on the word, xomi@vr- 
res, employed by the apostle in reference to elders, and it has 
been argued that “it describes a distinct sort of Christian ac- 
tivity and effort.” We are assured that it is “necessary to 
understand these “elders who labor in word and doctrine” to 
be those who are specially intent and occupied with the en- 
largement of the Church’s domain, the planting of it on new 
soil, the conversion of the heathen to the truth as it is in Je- 
sus, even the heroic missionaries, such as Paul and Barnabas, 
Timothy and Silas, who do not appear even to have been set- 
tled bishops, presidents, or pastors of particular congrega- 


tions.”* “The learned Mosheim” is appealed to in support of 


such a view. 

It may be a sufficient reply tosay, 1. That “Paul and Bar- 
nabas, Timothy and Silas,” are nowhere in the New Testa- 
ment classed along with the “elders” of the churches, and 
manifestly do not belong to this class of church officers. 2. 
That so far from the word xomi@rvres describing “a distinct 
sort of Christian activity and effort,” it is a word of very 
general meaning and application, and not at all restricted to 
ministerial labor. It is employed in such eases as the follow- 
ing. Matt. 6 : 28, of the lilies—“they foil not:” Luke 5: 4, 
of the disciples fishing, “we have toiled all the night :” Matt. 
11 : 28, of sinners, “all ye that /abor and are heavy laden :” 
Acts 20 : 35, of manual labor, “that so laboring, ye ought to 
support the weak :” 1 Cor. 4: 12, “And /abor, working with 


* “TT utheran and Missionary,’’ Nov. 26th, 1874. 
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our hands.” Rom. 16: 12, of several females, active in the 
service of Christ, “Tryphena and Tryphosa who /abor in the 
Lord,” and, “Persis, which /abored much in the Lord.” It is 
not so much the “distinct sort,” as the degree or extent of 
labor that is implied in this word—it is toil or labor even 
unto weariness. If it distinguishes the heroic missionary 
labors of those who plant churches on new soil, ete., we must 
include the service of Tryphena, Tryphosa, Persis, and other 
Christian women. 

There is no evidence in the New Testament of elders being 
charged with duties of an official character outside of their 
respective churches. Of course, in common with all Chris- 
tians, they were interested in the extension of Christ’s king- 
dom and the general welfare of the Church, but they were 
elders or bishops in the congregations alone to which they 
severally belonged. Their office was congregational and 
local. 

3. That there was aside from or not included in the eldership of 
the churches, a divinely appointed ministry in the New Testament 
Church. There were ministers, at that time, who were not 
congregational elders, and the congregational elders were not 
called to the same responsibilities and duties with these min- 
isters. Neither inclusively nor exclusively did the elders em- 
brace the entire ministry of the Church. The eldership and 
the ministry are not corresponding terms, so that the one 
may be used indefinitely for the other. The Church had a 
ministry above, or beyond, or outside of the elders. At pres- 
ent, we are not discussing rank or dignity, but simply the 
existence of ministers of the Gospel, who were not elders in 
any of the churches. 

That the elders were not the only ministers of the Gospel, 
in the times of the Apostles, must be evident to every reader 
of the New Testament. There were those whose call and 
commission were general—‘“to go into all the world—to 
preach the Gospel to every creature”—and not simply along 
with others to take the oversight of a flock. It will not be 
questioned that the Apostles held an office quite different 
from that of the Ephesian elders or Philippian bishops. When 
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Peter writes of himself—‘who also am an elder”’—he did 
not mean to ignore his apostolic office, or to place himself 
officially among congregational elders. He was an elder in 
more than one sense, but was also “an apostle of Jesus 
Christ,” and as such addresses those “scattered throughout 
Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia and Bithynia.” 

But besides the apostles, whose office was peculiar, and 
who had not in all respects any equals or successors, there 
were others who were called to this broader and more gen- 
eral work of the ministry. These were preachers or min- 
isters of Christ, who were not elders of the churches at 
Ephesus or Philippi, or anywhere else. Small as was the 
Church at that day, and brief as are the records left us, we 
have a considerable list of those, who were ministers of the 
Church, in some sense different from those who served as 
elders or bishops of congregations. It is not surprising that 
the list is not greater, but that it is as large as it is. We can 
mention Barnabas and Silas, Timothy and Titus, Mark and 
Luke, Stephen and Philip, Aquila and Apollos, Simeon and 
Manaen, Clement and Onesimus, Lucius and Justus, Epaph- 
roditus and Epaphras, Tychicus and Trophimus, Aristarchus 
and Archippus, Sosthenes and Tychicus. These and some 
others whose names are given, with possibly many more whose 
names are not given, are not to be included among the elders 
of the New Testament. They belong to another class, whose 
sphere of duty was not confined to one particular church or 
congregation, but who traveled freely and served where the 
great Head of the Church called them. Some of them, at 
times, accompanied the apostles in their mission as colaborers, 
or were sent by them on special missions to different places 
in extending the Kingdom of Christ. They labored in differ- 
ent fields as circumstances or the call of duty determined. 
They were not restricted to any single town or church, but 
their field was the world. 

Now it is certainly a mistake to hold that there was no 
distinction between the elders in the churches founded by 
the apostles, and these men ; or that the elders of the church 
at Ephesus or the bishops at Philippi occupied the same posi- 
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tion, in all respects, with Barnabas and Timothy and Titus 
and others, whose names are given as the fellow laborers 
with the Apostles, and who were wholly devoted to “the 
work of the ministry.” 

Whatever the difference may have been, it is believed that 
such a difference did actually exist; and that the thoughtful 
reader of the New Testament, with no theory of Church 
Polity to maintain, will not fail to recognize it. He will 
meet with the elders of individual churches, as in Acts 14: 
23, and he will also meet with accounts of the ministry apart 
from any eldership of the churches. 

4. That these elders were in some sense, or to some degree, sub- 
ordinate to this other and higher ministry in the Church. We do 
not undertake to define clearly the precise relation of the 
two. Beyond what has been already said, that the one was 
local or congregational and the other was not, we may before 
we close point out some other distinctions, which will aid in 
illustrating this point. At present, we call attention to the 
fact, that the instructions to Timothy and Titus in regard to 
elders, implies the superior position and authority of these 
servants of Christ to the elders to be ordained or constituted 
in the churches. Our readers need not be alarmed at the 
ghost of diocesan episcopacy, which we have not been able 
to discover in the New Testament; nor should this hinder us 
from admitting the fact, that ‘the elders ordained in every 
church’ were not the same in rank and position with Bar- 
nabas and Timothy and Titus and others. Let any one read 
the epistles to Timothy and Titus, and then let him ask him- 
self, were ‘the elders to be ordained in every city,’ to occupy 
the same position, and do the same work, in all respects, with 
these tried and faithful servants of Christ ? 

We think we find further proof of our point in the facts 
connected with some of the individual churches. Take the 
case of the church at Ephesus. This church was planted and 
ministered to, for a considerable time, by the apostle Paul 
himself. That it had elders we know, and that these elders 
exercised their office while Paul was ministering to the 
church, there is no reason to doubt. After Paul’s departure 
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from Ephesus, he left Timothy in charge. He writes: “As I 
besought thee to abide still at Ephesus, when I went into 
Macedonia, that thou mightest charge some that they teach 
no other doctrine. Neither give heed to fables and endless 
genealogies, which minister questions, rather than godly 
edifying which is in faith.” From the epistles to Timothy, 
it is very evident that his office was not that of an elder of 
the congregation, but of a superior and more general char- 
acter. Call it by what name you please, he was not an elder 
at Ephesus. Still later, a uniform and well grounded tradi- 
tion fixes Ephesus as the centre of the Apostle John’s labors, 
and from which place he was banished to the isle of Patmos. 
In the messages sent through John to the Seven Churches in 
Asia, it will be noticed that they are not sent to the elders 
of the churches, but severally to one individual, who is styled 
“the angel” of that church. We are well aware of the di- 
versity of sentiment that has prevailed in regard to these 
“angels,” but it seems quite certain that in each of these 
seven churches there was some one, who occupied the posi- 
tion of responsibility, and who was charged with the special 
care of the church. There were doubtless elders in these 
churches, but there was also in each of them one who is ad- 
dressed as the “angel of the Church.” 

The church at Colosse, it may be taken for granted, was 
organized after the style of the other churches established by 
the apostles, and had its body of elders. Yet in the epistle 
to that church, without any mention of the elders and dea- 
cons, Paul writes: “And say to Archippus, Take heed to the 
ministry which thou hast received in the Lord, that thou 
fulfil it.” 

These, and other similar facts that might be adduced, go 
to show that there did exist in the church a ministry aside 
from the eldership, and that this ministry had pre-eminent 
authority and responsibility. It is again and again referred 
to in the New Testament, as “the ministry of the word,” “the 
ministry of reconciliation,” “the work of the ministry ;” or 
simply “the ministry,” “seeing we have this ministry,” that 
the ministry be not blamed, make full proof of thy minis- 
try,” etc., ete. 
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There are insuperable difficulties in the way of indentify- 
ing the eldership of the New Testament with this ministry, 
in any such way as to make them one and the same—or to 
allow of no ministry aside from the elders of the churches. 
If, as some maintain, there was in the New Testament 
Church, beside the diaconate, only one other office, and that 
office the pastorate, and the incumbents of this office simply 
elders, called by whatever name—Pastors or Shepherds, 
Bishops, Presbyters, Elders, etc.” —then we are at an utter 
loss how to explain certain facts in that Church. If all elders 
were ministers, either in the New Testament, or in the mod- 
ern, sense of that term, and all ministers were simply elders, 
elders of individual churches—and we know of no other at 
that time—how are we to explain the following facts ? 

1. The eldership did not come into existence until some 
time after the beginning of the Christian Church, and then 
most probably to meet an existing necessity. Exactly how 
soon this office was established we do not know, but we have 
no evidence of its existence until some years after the first 
planting of the Church. The ministry existed from the be- 
ginning. Indeed without a divinely instituted ministry we 
cannot see how the Church could ever have been established. 
Schaff, who is by no means a high-churchman on the minis- 
try, says of this office: 

“The office is not, indeed, a creature of the congregation. 
It is itself the creative beginning of the Church, the divinely 
appointed organ of her establishment and edification. The 
apostles go before the Church, and not the Church before the 
Apostles.” 

Christ commissioned the twelve before His ascension, and 
we read that as the fruits of His ascension, He received gifts 
with which He endowed the ministry—*for the perfecting 
of the saints, for the work of the ministry, for the edifying 
of the body of Christ.” Eph. 4: 12. 

We find then a ministry in existence, and the Church 
founded, before we have any elders, or before these elders 
could have had any office to perform. This ministry had 
reference to the whole Church, while elders were called to 
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preside over single congregations. The latter could have no 
existence until congregational organizations took place, and 
they were selected to preside over them. And this substan- 
tial distinction must have continued to prevail. 

2. In the enumeration of offices belonging to the ministry, 
there is no distinct mention of elders. They were in exist- 
ence in the Church when Paul wrote his epistles, and yet in 
giving an account of what the ministry embraced, elders are 
omitted. This must seem strange, if the elders were the only 
or chief ministers of the New Testament. In the first epis- 
tle to the Corinthians, chap. 12: 28, we read: “And God 
hath set some in the Church, first apostles, secondarily pro- 
phets, thirdly teachers, after that, miracles, then gifts of 
healing, helps, governments, diversities of tongues.” In the 
epistle to the Ephesians: “And he gave some, apostles ; and 
some prophets ; and some, evangelists ; and some pastors and 
teachers.” In neither of these, nor in Rom. 12 : 6—8, have 
we any mention of elders. 

But it is said, that although not mentioned by name, they 
are included in the general enumeration. Be it so. Still 
the difficulty remains. They are not specifically named, and 
there is a lack of agreement as to precisely what elders do 
correspond to in these catalogues, even on the part of those 
who maintain that they are included. If elders are minis- 
ters, and ministers are elders, it does seem strange that they 
are no where mentioned in any scripture enumeration of the 
various orders or ranks of the ministry of the New Testa- 
ment. Not only so, but it will be seen before we finish this 
article, that the terms most descriptive of the office and 
work of the ministry, as an office for the preaching of the 
Gospel and extenling the Kingdom of Christ, are not applied 
to them. 

We are fully aware that we have not made much progress 
in determining the precise office, or defining the duties, of 
elders. But some light will have been thrown upon the sub- 
ject, if only errors have been corrected and false assumptions 
exposed. If it has been shown that a single elder in a church, 
and that elder the pastor or sole spiritual teacher and guide, 
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has no authority or sanction in the New Testament, it should 
abate somewhat the dogmatism of those who denounce con- 
gregational elders, and claim for their system the warrant of 
the New Testament. 

It has already been intimated that there is great difficulty 
in determining the precise functions of the New Testament 
elders. This will be apparent at once from the different con- 
clusions reached by those who have most carefully studied 
the subject. Some have claimed that their chief business 

was that of teaching or preaching, while others have denied 
that this at all entered into the o orginal design, but that their 
oftice was that of ruling or supervision. Others, again, have 
claimed that they were to both teach and rule, or some to 
teach and others to rule. 

Neander holds that, at the first, teaching or preaching did 
not belong to the office of elders. He says: 


“Originally the office of overseer of the church probably 
had nothing in common with the work of instruction. A 
though the overseers of the church took cognizance not _— 


of the good conduct of its members, but also of that whie 

was considered as forming its basis, the maintenance of pure 
doctrine, and the exclusion of error; and though from the 
beginning care would be taken to appoint persons to this 
office who had attained to maturity and steadiness in their 
Christian principles, it does not follow that they possessed 
the gift of teaching, and in addition to their other labors 
occupied themselves in public addresses.” * 


He holds, indeed, that gradually a change took place, and 
that in course of time, “The function of churech-teacher and 
elder became more closely connected with each other.” . But 
even then he does not hold them to be identical, and claims 
the “proof that the two were not necessarily and always 
united.” + 

These views of Neander are sustained by a careful study 
of all the passages in the New Testament bearing on the 





* Planting and Training of the Christian Church, p. 153. 
+ History of the Christian Religion and Church, vol. I. p. 188. 
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subject. Asa contrary view has been maintained, we will 
briefly examine a few of the arguments on which it rests. 

It is argued that the use of the word “feed,” Acts 20 : 28, 
and 1. Peter 5: 2, with reference to elders, shows that they 
were intrusted with the duty of teaching or instruction. 
And this argument is strengthened by an appeal to Ephe- 
sians, 4: 11, where “pastors and teachers” are spoken of 
in closest connection. The words “pastors” zozuévas, and 
“feed” zoipaiverv, having the same root, it is a plausible 
argument that the elders were “pastors,” and their office to 
“feed” the people with knowledge and wisdom. 

But the conclusion is hardly warranted by the premises. 
The word translated “feed,” zozuaiv@, has not this definite 
or specific meaning. It has a broader signification, and espe- 
cially includes the idea of ruling or having the oversight. 
Out of eleven times that the word is used in the New Testa- 
ment, it is four times rendered rule, as, “He shall rule them 
with a rod of iron,” Rev. 2: 27,19: 15, “who was to rule 
all nations with a rod of iron,” Rev. 12: 5. In Jude ver. 12, 
where it is rendered “feeding”—“feeding themselves without 
fear,” it does not help the argument. Trench justly observes 
as over against Booxnw, to feed, that “zotuaiv@ involves 
much more ; the whole office of the shepherd, the entire lead- 
ing, guiding, folding of the flock, as well as the finding of 
nourishment for it.”* He calls attention to the well known 
fact that kings or rulers were designated by this same term. 

It is an entirely gratuitous assumption that “pastors and 
teachers” in the passage referred to, Ephesians 4: 11, are to 
be joined in the same office, and that this office is that of 
elders in the church. It is much more natural to separate 
them, or to suppose that by the use of these two terms the 
apostle meant to distinguish between them. 

It is also alleged that the instructions given to Timothy 
and Titus in regard to the qualifications of elders, implies 
that the preaching of the Gospel belonged to their office, 
that it was indeed their paramount duty. But here also the 
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evidence is far from being clear and decisive. If it be found 
anywhere, it must be in the word é:daxrixos, “apt to teach,” 
1 Tim. 3: 2, or in, “Holding fast the faithful word as he 
hath been taught, that he may be able by sound doctrine 
both to exhort and to convince the gainsayers.” Tit. 1: 9. 
These include the strongest expressions on the subject, look- 
ing towards the proof of this theory. 

But surely it does not signify much, nor prove a great deal, 
that those who were called as “overseers” of the church, 
should be men “holding fast the faithful word as they had 
been taught, that they might be able by sound doctrine both 
to exhort and to convince the gainsayers.” So far as the 
“holding fast the faithful word” is concerned, the same thing 
is required of deacons. They must also be men “holding the 
mystery of the faith in a pure conscience.” 1 Tim. 3: 9. 
Exhortation was a duty, not confined to elders, but was en- 
joined upon all. “Ezhort one another daily,” Heb. 3: 13; 10: 
27, “Wherefore comfort—exhort tapaxadeire—one another 
with these words.” 1 Thess. 4: 18. “Wherefore comfort— 
(same word, exhort)—yourselves together, and .edify one an- 
other, even as also ye do.” 1 Thess. 5: 11. * * And so of the 
word “convince,” éAéyyerv. Addressing Christians in gen- 
eral, Paul says: “And have no fellowship with the unfruitful 
works of darkness, but rather reprove”—using the same word 
that he does in regard to elders. To exhort and reprove 
were not, therefore, even confined to elders, and much less 
could not distinguish them as preachers of the Gospel. 

The qualification, “apt to teach,” may seem to look more 
like the office of preaching. And yet the very mention of 
this qualification shows that this was not the exclusive or 
chief business of elders. They must be “given to hospi- 
tality.” Was that their official work? Were they selected 
as elders with a view to their showing hospitality? And 
yet the one is as much a requirement as the other. They 
were selected to oversee the church, and the various qualifi- 
cations named were considered requisites in a good overseer. 
There is nothing in these sketches of the qualifications and 
duties of elders to show that they were specially entrusted 
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with the “ministry of the word,” or the public preaching of 
the Gospel. 

This view of the matter is endorsed by learned authorities, 
whose ecclesiastical position would very naturally lead them 
to advocate a different theory of the eldership. Dr. Jacob, 
an Episcopal authority, in his recent work on “The Ecclesias- 
tical Polity of the New Testament,” p. 55, 56, says: 


“The duties which belonged to these ministerial offices are 
nowhere formally laid down in the New Testament ; but in 
the case of the presbyters in particular they may be gathered 
in some detail from the scattered notices which here and 
there oceur. 

As men appointed by the Apostles under divine direction, 
and holding a sacred office approved by the divine Head of 
the Church, they were charged, “to feed the flock over which 
the Holy Ghost had made them overseers.” Hence it was 
their duty to exercise a general superintendence in religious 
things over the body of Christians amongst whom they min- 
istered, and whom they were to tend after the similitude of 
a shepherd’s care. In this their pastoral office therefore they 
had an authority given to them—not as lords or masters of 
their respective congregations, but those who were to be their 
guides and leaders, their pattern and example; and who, 
without interfering with the Christian liberty of all Church- 
members, were by their position and influence to prevent that 
liberty from degenerating into disorder, and preserve, as 
much as possible, among the faithful, a godly unanimity in 
creed and life. They were, therefore, themselves to hold 
fast, and to admonish all others to hold fast, the divine truths 
of their religion ;—to warn or rebuke the unruly—to support 
the weak—to bring back the wandering—to build up the 
faithful—and to animate and encourage all in godliness of 
living. During the time that the “Ministry of Gifts” contin- 
ued in operation, the presbyters did not necessarily take the 
lead in the public prayers and praises of Christian worship- 
pers, or in the public instruction of the people by those ex- 
pository addresses and practical exhortations which were 
comprised under the name of prophesying, and were the 
originals of our modern sermons. 

These duties might be performed by those who, without 
ordination, had the “gifts” which were suitable for such min- 
istrations ; though, doubtless, it was within the province of 
the presbyter to see to the orderly performance of the whole 
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service, and to make regulations to this effect. Hence some 
presbyters might “rule well,” though they did not “labor in 
the word and doctrine.” 


This quotation from Dr. Jacob directs attention to the dis- 
tinction between the elders who “rule well,” and those who 
“labour in word and doctrine.” The passage, 1 Tim. 5: 17., 
in which the words occur, has been for more than three cen- 
turies the battle ground between opposing parties on the 
question of lay or ruling elders in the church. Upon this 
specific subject we do not propose to enter, nor to discuss ex- 
egetically this now famous text. All that can well be said, 
has been said again and again, and we are not presumptuous 
enough to suppose that we can shed any new light upon it. 
Critical learning and skillful ingenuity have been employed 
to prove directly opposite conclusions. After all the learn- 
ing and labor expended, we think it may be safely announced 
as the judgment of the most sober and reliable scholars of 
all churches, Presbyterian, Episcopal, and Lutheran, that 
there were elders who did not labor in word and doctrine. 

A few of the more recent critical authorities may be cited 
on the passage. 

ConyBEAR AND Howson: “We find, from this passage, that 
there were still some presbyters who were not teachers, i. e., 
who did not perform the office of public instruction in the 
congregation. 

Arorp: “Therefore the preaching of the word, and teach- 
ing, was not the office of all the presbyters.” 

Etticort: “The concluding words * * * certainly seem 
to imply two kinds of ruling presbyters, those who preached 
and taught, and those who did not.” 

Wresincer, in Olshausen’s Commentary: “It is evident 
that the apostle here distinguishes between two kinds of 


ruling presbyters,—those who labor in the word and those 
who do not.” 


To these may be added Grruarp: Presbyterorum, quos 
latine dixeris Seniores, duo fuere genera in apostolica et prim- 
itiva ecclesia, ut collegitur ex 1 Tim. 5 : 17. 

It will not do to attempt to set aside such authorities as 
these, and many more of like character, with a contemptuous 
sneer at their Calvinism, or by ingenious twisting of the 
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meaning of the text. The plain truth seems to be that there 
were elders who did not teach, or take part in the publie in- 
struction of the congregation. 

Attention is now further called to the fact, that there are 
certain terms in the New Testament especially descriptive of 
the office and work of those who are engaged in preaching 
the Gospel, or laboring for the extension of the Church—and 
that these terms are nowhere applied to the elders of the 
churehes. There are such terms as, x7pv&, preacher, herald, 
1 Tim. 2:7; 2 Tim. 1:11; 2 Pet. 2:5: évayyediorn;, 
evangelist, Eph. 4: 11; 2 Tim. 4: 5, with the corresponding 
verbs. These verbs are employed with great frequency in the 
New Testament to express the work of ministers of the Gos- 
pel. The two together occur more than one hundred times, 
and the one or the other, with an occasional variation to some 
nearly related term, is commonly used when the author de- 
sires to express what is understood by preaching. “Go ye 
into all the world, and preach the Gospel to every creature :” 
“We preach Christ crucified :” “Preach the word :” “Christ 
sent me to preach the Gospel,” ete., ete. Those who, along 
with the apostles, were engaged in such work were styled by 
them ovveypoz, fellow-workers, Rom. 16: 21; 1 Cor. 3: 9; 
2 Cor. 8: 28; Phil. 2:25; 4:3; 1 Thess. 3: 2,ete. Paul 
recognized these as fellow-laborers in the great work to which 
he was called, and “whereunto,” he says, “I am ordained a 
preacher.” 

Now, no such terms are applied to the elders. There was 
work to be done which did not belong to them, in their offi- 
cial capacity ; and there was a class or order of men to whom 
it is assigned, and to whom are applied the terms descriptive 
of that work. These were ministers, preachers, “separated 
unto the Gospel of God.” 

It will be said the elders are spoken of in such terms as 
imply that they were the teachers or preachers in the congre- 
gations, and that to them this work was assigned. Such 
passages as the following are cited to sustain this view. “And 
we beseech you, brethren, to know them which labor among 
you, and are over you in the Lord, and admonish you; And 
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to esteem them very highly in love for their work’s sake.” 1 
Thess. 5: 12,13. “Remember them which have the rule 
over you, who have spoken unto you the word of God.” Heb. 
13:7. Assuming that in the first of the passages the apos- 
tle has reference to elders—and the case is by no means so 
clear—still there is nothing in the language that points dis- 
tinctly to preaching. It has already been shown that there is 
nothing specific in the word “labor,” nor is there in the other 
terms employed—nothing specific in the way of preaching. 
Certainly it is not in the words, “over you in the Lord,” for 
the word so rendered means ruling or presiding, and not 
teaching. As to the words, “admonish you,” this is exhibit- 
ed as a common Christian duty. “Able also to admonish one 
another,” Rom. 15 : 14; “Teaching and admonishing one an- 
otber in psalms and hymns and spiritual songs,” Col. 3: 16; 
“But admonish him as a brother,” 2 Thess.3: 15. Doubtless 
there may have been and were those whose duty it was, as 
overseers of the church, to admonish the unruly, but this 
does not prove that their office was at the same time to preach 
the Gospel. 

The passage in Hebrews may be supposed to be stronger. 
“Them which have the rule over you, who have spoken unto 
you the word of God.” But how little it supports such a 
view a very brief examination will show. It seems to be 
admitted by the ablest critics, that the apostle here refers to 
those who had already passed away from service in the 
Church. 

JONYBEARE AND Howson: “Remember them that were your 
leaders, who spoke to you the word of God,” and they note 
that the term means, “not rulers, but leaders.” 

OLSHAUSEN’s CoMMENTARY: “We shall, therefore, have to 
understand a reference to such men as Stephen, James the 
Son of Zebedee, and James the younger, who was stoned in 
a tumult in the year 62, men whose death was known to the 
readers, and whom they even now doubtless acknowledged as 
nyovpevor, leaders.” 

Stuart: “It is not improbable that the writer refers here 
to the triumphant death of Stephen, Acts vii. and of James, 
Acts xii. He exhorts his readers to follow the example of 
those faithful Christian teachers, who had died a peaceful 
death, although perhaps a premature one.” 
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There is no reference, then, to elders in this passage, and 
the habitually quoting of it to prove the duties of elders, 
only shows how error is perpetuated by the misinterpretation 
or perversion of Scripture. The apostle refers to those de- 
voted men, who had spoken to them the word of God, and 
sealed their faith with their blood. 

An argument has been attempted from the assumed neces- 
sary connection between doctrine or teaching in the Church 
and the exercise of authority or oversight. It is alleged that 
the Church must be governed by truth, or by the word of 
God expounded and applied ; and that only those are author- 
ized to bear spiritual rule, who are at the same time the au- 
thorized expounders or preachers of the word. 

But it remains to be proved that none are qualified to or 
can bear spiritual rule, except those who are called also to 
preach. It is admitted that they should have a place, and a 
prominent place, in all that pertains to the spiritual welfare 
and government of the Church. Yet the apostle distin- 
guishes very clearly between teaching and ruling: “Having 
then gifts differing according to the grace that is given to us, 
whether prophecy, let us prophesy according to the propor- 
tion of faith ; or ministry, let us wait on our ministering: or 
he that teacheth, on teaching; or he that exhorteth, on ex- 
hortation ; he that giveth, let him do it with simplicity ; or 
he that ruleth, with diligence.” Rom, 12 : 6—8. 

We must close. From the New Testament we learn: That 
there was a plurality of elders in each church: that these el- 
ders were local and congregational: that prior to them and 
aside from them, there was a divinely instituted ministry in 
the Chureh: that to this ministry especially belonged the 
duty of preaching the Gospel and extending the Kingdom of 
Christ, whilst the elders were to oversee organized congrega- 
tions which called them to this service. Comparing the elder- 
ship of the New Testament with the theory of congregational 
elders in the Lutheran Church, it will appear, we believe, that 
the fathers and founders of the Lutheran Church in this 


country were not so far from the Scripture model as some of 
their descendants. 
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ARTICLE ILI. 
MATERIALISM AND PEDAGOGY. 
By Prof. W. H. Wynn, A. M., State Agricultural College, Ames, Ia. 


We are living in an age when science has had a season of 
great awakening, and has fairly created an epoch distine- 
tively her own. By a series of the most brilliant discoveries, 
and their broad and beneficent application to every variety 
of human want and woe, she has earned the right to be an 
authoritative adviser in all grand utilitarian movements for 
the elevation of the race. And now with great confidence 
she undertakes the task of regenerating the schools, asking, 
and even imperiously urging, that the course of study shall 
be so reconstructed that she may have a wider scope for her 
charts and crucibles, her scales and lenses ; and that no hin- 
drance be put in her way while she applies her sternest form- 
ulas to all the details of the teacher’s art. She has had her 
unchallenged triumphs in the field of nature, she now counts 
on similar victories in the realm of mind. 

Whatever may be her assumptions in this direction, it is a 
fact that science now sits regnant in all the great educational 
centres of the land. Her supremacy we should not be slow 
to acknowledge, and, with some qualifications, to hail even, 
as promising a grander era in the pedagogical art than we 
have yet known. The schoolmaster should not withhold his 
homage, and will not, provided she will order her adminis- 
tration in accordance with the most liberal estimate of the 
spiritual powers she has under her to be trained. Whether 
she will scrupulously do this, becomes, now and then, a mat- 
ter of no little solicitude on the part of those who are of a 
conservative turn of mind. 

Let us, however, at this stage of our discussion, once for 
all, protest that it is not the scientists, but the scientific the- 
orizers, that are pushing what may be considered dangerous 
dogmas into the educational arena; and it is this class whom 
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we must hold responsible for any damaging innovation that 
may be made upon our existing methods. Science is often 
put into a hostile attitude toward the higher interests of hu- 
manity, not by the specialists themselves, but by some inge- 
nious system-maker, who, by combining the brilliant discov- 
eries of science with its faintest adumbrations, weaves a web 
of fascinating logic about the unwary thinking of the age, 
and, in the name of science, and under its assumed patronage 
and sanction, does violence to every long-cherished and re- 
ligiously sacred conviction of the human heart. We should 
carefully note this fact, since the rapid developments of the 
last few years have made it quite apparent that not every 
scientific theorizer, can be trusted as a safe leader in educa- 
tional reform. When we complain of science as infusing an 
atheistic or fatalistic poison into our educational schemes, we 
mean only that some wily expounder of science has given 
it this unfortunate setting. Following out this line of sug- 
gestion, I wish to illustrate how science, in this suborned way, 
threatens to become a baleful influence in the great educa- 
tional movements of our age. 


JOULE’S EXPERIMENT. 


In the first place, it is perfectly manifest that the new doc- 
trine of Force is wielded, with might and main, against the 
ordinary conception of the self-activity and free-personality of 
the human mind. All the more recent text-books in science 
are pervaded with illustrations and enforcements of this new 
doctrine, so that the student, at every turn he makes in the 
laboratory, and in all his observations of nature, in Geology, 
Botany, Ziiology, Chemistry, Physics, is constantly con- 
fronted with the all-comprehending, all-sufficing law of the 
persistence of force. It is a law of fixed, physical necessity. 
Technically denominated the correlation and conservation of 
the physical forces, it means that there is no increase, and no 
diminution, of the stock of forces now at work in our ter- 
restrial spaces. These forces are metamorphosed, one into an- 
other, mechanical force into heat, heat into electricity, elec- 
tricity into magnetism, magnetism into light, and so on, in 
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a perpetual round of transmutations, maintaining evermore 
a scale of unvarying equivalents, so that nothing is lost, and 
no emergency ever occurs when the Demiurge must send off 
for additional supplies. 

Joule’s experiment led to all this. He discovered, in the 
use of the calorimeter, that seven hundred and seventy-two 
pounds, falling through one foot of space, will produce suf- 
ficient heat to raise the temperature of one pound of water 
one degree of Fahrenheit. This was the mechanical equiva- 
lent of heat, and led on, through a series of the most bril- 
liant and rapidly succeeding discoveries, to the final and 
complete establishment of the persistence of physical force. 
And we rejoice in it. It is no reluctant tribute we bring to 
this discovery, when we place it side by side with Newton’s 
grand discovery of the attraction of gravitation, with this 
greater glory in its favor, that it has created an epoch in mind 
broader and deeper, even, than that made by Newton’s dis- 
covery, and has contributed vastly more to the practical ele- 
vation and enlargement of the race, in all those branches of 
industry with which these forces are concerned. Moreover, 
let us put it down as the meanest of dogmatism, the most 
contemptible carping, that will cry “stop!” to any man who 
is on the road to discovery. 


HERBERT SPENCER. 


Nevertheless, there are certain assumptions made for this 
new doctrine which we cannot afford to overlook. Mr. Her- 
bert Spencer, the greatest scientific theorizer of the age, has 
built up his stupendous system upon the assumption that, 
now or hereafter, it must be the accredited teaching of sci- 
ence, that the law of correlation avails as well in the vital 
forces and mental powers of the race, as it does in the region 
of physics; and, with a fund of scientific information that 
is marvelous, a subtlety of intellect that is equal to any spec- 
ulative emergency, and a style of unsurpassed lucidity and 
vigor, he has spread it with encyclopedic fulness over every 
department of human thinking, and every branch of human 
interest whatsoever. Evolution and correlation are, with 
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him, the key wherewith all the mysteries of the universe 
are unlocked. With Darwin conveniently on the one hand, 
and Bain on the other, he threads his way through the “First 
Principles” of things, through aeons of world-formations, 
through the throbbing gelatinous masses of the primitive 
seas, through the wonders of embryology, tracing with great 
distinctness, apparently, the gradual evolution of the most 
complex and highly organized animal systems, from the first 
faint line that shoots athwart the amorphous substance of an 
egg. Nor does he rest here. Civilization, with all its net- 
w ork of agencies and institutions, its governments, its econ- 
omies, its arts, its philosophies, its religion, its criminal lists, 
and bills of mortality, its schemes of amelioration and seeds 
of decay—all proceed in accordance with the same inflexible 
laws which rolled the nebulous masses into systems, and in 
due time will resolve them again to their primeval mist. 

It is noticeable that, amid all these stupendous generaliza- 
tions, Mr. Spencer nowhere discovers a presiding mind. It 
is difficult to see how he could suppress the inference, but it 
is the special feature of his system for which he claims the 
merit of originality, that he has been able to build it all up 
without the hypothesis of a God. If the nebulous masses re- 
volve, and great sun-globes are detached in the process, and 
from these, again, are thrown off the smaller fragments that 
constitute the planets of the starry systems, he may find a 
law for the rotary motion among those primitive masses of 
clouds, in gravitation and inertion, but he will successfully 
hush every inquiry as to how that law came to prevail. He 
has to do with the genesis of things, and not the genesis of 
laws. The law inheres in the matter, and that is all you 
know about it, and all you need to know. If, bending over 
those ascidian jelly-bags, which are represented as pulsating 
with the first warm throbs of animal life in the primitive 
seas, you ask how it came that the homogeneous mass passed 
into the faintest rudiments of a nervous system; how that 
rudimentary line first sprang up in the granular protoplasm 
of a cell, you will be pointed to the doctrine of evolution and 
the persistence of force, as sponsors for these results, but all 
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allusion to the presence of a creative or deific energy there 
will be coldly and emphatically repulsed. 

Science has no need of the hypothesis of God, and is em- 
barrassed by it. If, in the remotely culminating stages of 
evolution, a man emerges to crown the ascending series, en- 
dowed with reason, conscience, and other spiritual qualities, 
which the primitive cloud-matter did not possess, this, too, 
must be held to be a result of the same process of ditferentia- 
tion under the presiding law of the persistence of force. The 
first faint line divided into branches, and these into sub-di- 
visions more and more complex, until there issued a nervous 
system, intricate and powerful, and culminating in that great 
battery of thought, the human brain. But how came that 
first line, and what made it so intelligently divide? Out of 
the abyss of the Unknowable we have no answer, and may 
expect none. 

I have thus dwelt on the system of Mr. Spencer, because 
he has carried the main results of his speculations over into 
the field of education, and, ina book written by him express- 
ly on that topic, has wielded a wider influence in modifying 
the methods of our culture than any other man. 


OTHER SAVANS—-NEW METHOD. 


But he does not stand alone. A host of savans are with 
him, and the whole genius of our time seems strangely concur- 
rent in the same direction. There is Alexander Bain—a 
modest man, but practically furnishing the psycho-physiolog- 
ical material for this entire school of materializing philoso- 
phers—who has constructed a mental science on the plan of 
discovering-all the laws of our spiritual being in the muscles, 
the nervous system, and pre-eminently the brain. It may be 
said of him, that he has accomplished whatever wonder was 
possible in so unpromising a line of research. There is Hux- 
ley, who combines vast stores of scientific knowledge with 
the power of presenting his ideas in a forcible and captivating 
manner, and who has put himself at the head of educational 
reform in England, by bringing his scientific methods within 
the reach of the industrial classes, and lighting his fires, so 
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to speak, at the very forges of our modern civilization. There 
was, until recently, John Stuart Mill, who, from the subjec- 
tive side, threw the immense preponderance of bis unequalled 
popularity into the scales of this negative philosophy, which, 
under the name of science, seeks to dominate all our eduea- 
tional schemes. Coming to our own country, we have an 
army of men, all marching in solid phalanx, inspired by one 
zeal, and looking intently to the one object of reconstructing 
our educational methods, on the basis of what they are pleased 
to call “a new science of human nature, in which the bodily 
organism, and not the mind, is the fundamental thing to be 
considered.” 

Without specifying further, it will be sufficient to say, 
that all these men proceed upon the fundamental postulate, 
that man is essentially a creature of his conditions. What is his 
mind but a result of the forces that enter into the composi- 
tion of his body? For, be it observed, they will have it that 
the correlation is quantitative as well qualitative. In the In- 
troduction to a work on the “Correlation and Conservation 
of Forces,” we have a labored effort to show, first, that “phys- 
ical agencies, acting on inanimate objects, change their form 
and estate,” and that “these changes are the transformed 
manifestations of the forces in action ;” then, that “the liv- 
ing system is acted on by the same agencies, and under the 
same law ;” that “sensations are the transformations of the 
forces in action,” noting specifically that the “correlation is 
quantitative as well as qualitative ;” then, that “sensations 
do not terminate in themselves, but produce certain correlated 
and equivalent effects” which are emotions; then, finally, 
that “the intellectual operations are also directly correlated 
with physical activities.” Having thus summarily settled it 
that the human mind is the direct product of its physical 
conditions, the problem of its training is readily despatched— 
the whole secret will be found in a proper adjustment of the 
external circumstances, and in the rules of economic living 
scientifically applied. 

Prof. Youmans, in his “Culture for modern Times,” says: 
“When we begin to deal with the problem of mental disci- 
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pline, metaphysics will no longer avail. It is the organism 
with which we have to deal.” In this book he gives a sur- 
vey of his new science of human nature, “the completion of 
which” he says “is to constitute the next and highest phase 
in the progress of man.” It would be great injustice not to 
credit him with some profoundly penetrating criticisms, upon 
the imperfection and damaging consequences of many of the 
practices in our prevailing schemes; and with many timely 
and judicious suggestions toward the reconstruction of our 
methods. But who can accept the philosophy he propounds, 
and feel any inspiration in his work? Moreover, who can 
accept unhesitatingly the ground-work of that philosophy ? 
Thus, for example, when he tells us that “the simple elements 
of mind are built up into complex knowledge by the law of 
the association of ideas, and the mental associations are formed 
hy combinations of currents in the brain, and are made permanent 
by the growth and modification of cells at the point of union,” we 
know not that we can even intellectually follow him. Does 
he mean that the simple elements of mind are in no sense an 
original endowment of the human organism, but are bui/t up 
by a combination of currents in the brain, and are made per- 
mgnent by the growth and modification of the cells, at the 
points where these currents combine? If so, how does he 
know? Has he ever seen the currents converging, and con- 
sciousness and thought flashing out as a consequence? It is 
an inviolable canon of Science, never to accept anything as 
true that is not supported by unquestioned induction, or to 
which all observed facts will not heartily respond. And how 
will this rule work when applied to Mr. Youman’s assertion 
that mind is but a function of the material brain. He must 
first witness those currents, or, in some way get on their 
trace, by such experiments on the living brain, as will satisfy 
him that the movements of thought are wholly identical with 
certain transformations he*® observes in the nervous tissue. 
But no such experiments on the living brain can be made. 
You open its coatings, and it flashes a livid mass of collapsing 
tissue in your hands. 

Moreover, if the way were clear to such inspection, if the 
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brain were translucent, so that you could look in upon the 
converging currents, as they pour together from a thousand 
avenues in the senses, how would you know that the cellular 
changes in the gray matter were identical, or even consenta- 
neous, with a certain psychological states, unless you had 
previously learned from consciousness what those states were. 
No! let us insist, the brain is not the mind ; and whilst great 
light may be thrown upon the agent, by a scrutinizing study 
of the instrument it uses, it is a mischievous perversion of 
physiology, and of all the grand physical discoveries of our 
time, to make them the sole reliable interpreters of the human 
mind, and the sole arbiters of its culture. The whole move- 
ment savors of an effort to enthrown materialism in our 
schools, ere yet it has vindicated its right to occupy such a 
place. 


METAPHYSICS REPUDIATED. 


This movement is but one phase—a wide-spread and dan- 
gerous one—of a general re-action now going on everywhere, 
against the excesses and extravagances into which the over- 
speculative genius of Germany has carried the spiritualistic 
systems. The leaders profess to have repudiated metaphysics ; 
and yet it is inevitable, turn they which way they will, that 
they must, at last, tow up to some strangely illogical postu- 
lates above (meta) physics, if they would make the laws of 
matter available for the human mind. Every attempt of the 
kind has been uniformly summoned to the bar of metaphysics, 
with varying revelations indeed, but in every single instance 
to the utter confounding of those who would rid themselves 
of such final appeal. Biicher, Bain, Lotz, Haeckle, Herbert 
Spencer, Huxley, all have attempted the same thing, and 
with exactly the same overwhelming defeat. It turns out 
always, that, instead of getting on without metaphysics, they 
go back to the sensational theoriés of Locke and Condillac, 
with such advances upon their ideas as they think the new 
discoveries in physiology and physics will justify. Funda- 
mentally it is but a revival of the old school, adjuring meta- 
physics, and at the same time subsuming the most sensuous 
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metaphysics the world has ever known. Such plainly is the 
assumption that physical forces are metamorphosed into in- 
tellectual operations. 

To illustrate this, consider Mr. Youman’s effort to expand 
the doctrine of the correlation of force, and the automatic 
action of the ganglionic centres, so as to make these two 
facts explanatory of all mental phenomena whatsoever. As- 
suming that man is not a dual, as was in former times im- 
agined, but a “compact physiological unit,” he proceeds to 
say: “It may now be regarded as a fundamental physiologi- 
‘al principle, that no idea or feeling can arise, save as the re- 
sult of some physical force expended in producing it.” And 
the obvious meaning of such language, interpreted in the 
spirit of the entire discussion, is that all ideas and feelings 
are the result of nerve-vibrations, and are thus wholly physi- 
cal in their origin, and pre-determined in their end. Con- 
sciousness is the result of cell-transformations, and of course 
conscience is also. The outward stimuli being given, all 
these inward workings of the human spirit must follow of 
necessity, and the old conception of the soul as a moral power, 
apable of determining itself between the alternatives of an 
unconstrained choice, must henceforward be disowned, under 
the authoritative ban of this fundamental physiological prin- 
ciple. Let down, thus, into the slums of materialism, there 
would seem to be no way of escape from the most oppressive 
and distructive fatalism that the world has yet known, un- 
less it be in some ambiguity of conception, that is more be- 
wildering than the wildest dreamings of the craziest meta- 
physics. And so we are gravely told, that matter is not now 
the gross thing it was formerly thought to be; that we know 
nothing of matter save as force, and nothing of force save in 
its manifestations in matter; but that we may confidently 
conclude that matter, being force, is much more of a spiritual 
entity than we were wont to imagine—this, too, after every 
spiritual entity has been deliberately swept away. Or thus: 
“‘Mental operations are dependent on material changes in the 
nervous system.” Doubtless; who is there that has ever 
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denied a most intimate and vital relation between the mind 
and the great organ of its manifestations. But to speak of 
mental operations as /ependent upon material changes, in one 
breath, and in the next, as the result of those changes, is to 
practice a kind of jugglery on words, which is more nearly 
allied to the author’s conception of metaphysics, than to the 
frank, outspoken utterances of genuine science. Mr. You- 
mans is propounding a new law of physiological science,—new 
in some particular—not new certainly in the fact, that the 
mental operations are directly related to the physical activi- 
ties; there is nothing new in that ;—but, new in the concep- 
tion, that the mental operations are directly correlated to the 
physical activities, than which a more gratuitous assumption 
was probably never couched in human language. 

The great name of Dr. Carpenter is drawn in to give pres- 
tige to this new method of solving the mental problem ; mak- 
ing him to say: “How this metamorphosis takes place—how 
a force existing as motion, heat, or light, can become a mode 
of consciousness—how it is possible for aerial vibrations to 
generate the sensation we call sound, or for the forces libera- 
ted by chemical changes in the brain, to give rise to emotion, 
these are mysteries which it is impossible to fathom.” 

That is Dr. Carpenter asserts, unquestioningly, on scientific 
grounds, the fact of the metamorphosis of the physical forces 
into modes of consciousness, but confesses that the how of this 
subtle process is a mystery which it is impossible to fathom. 
Now, whilst entertaining a profound reverence for every gen- 
uine deliverance of science, and venerating every such great 
name as that of Dr. Carpenter, we, nevertheless, should not 
be deterred from denying, with very great emphasis, that 
any physical force does ever become a mode of consciousness, 
or that the vibrations of an auditory nerve ever constitute 
the sense of sound. Howdol hear? How dol see? Through 
the instrumentality of the afferent nerves, of course, and 
these instruments, like every other, are subject to the pro- 
cesses of waste and repair, and in certain contingencies of 
entire paralysis and death. But I know, with as much cer- 
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tainty as attends the knowledge of any fact whatsoever, that 
in every sensation there is an element of consciousness pre- 
supposed, without which it were not possible for the sensa- 
tion to be. I have the sensation of sound, for example, be- 
cause, simultaneously with the movement on the nerves, my 
conscious ego, my self-active mind, goes forth to take note of 
the disturbance, and give what meaning it can to the other- 
wise aimless throbbing of the sense. Else, wherefore say, “I 
see,” when it is the eye that sees; or, “I hear,’ when that 
office is actually performed by the auditory nerve. When, 
therefore, through disease or death these nerves, like broken 
harp-strings, have become incapable of the peculiar vibrations, 
which rendered them the ready servitors of the mind, I am 
not driven to the absurd conclusion that the mind decays or 
dies, as, on the theory of metamorphosis, I should be com- 
pelled to believe, but, simply, that the harper has laid down 
his harp, when the worn-out and shattered instrument would 
no longer respond to his touch. No! it is not a mystery, it 
is an assumption, that the physical forces are, or can be, 
matamorphosed into consciousness, and it is an assumption 
too, which, if it should become regnant in our educational 
systems, would sit like an incubus on our noblest aspirings, 
and diffuse a death-blight over all we hold dear. 


PARALYSIS OF WILL. 


Such a doctrine, besides being unscientific, is dishonoring 
to human nature, and thoroughly prostrating to the teacher’s 
profession. The distinctively human element with which 
the teacher has to deal, in all the long years of his toil and 
waiting, and through which he looks toward every possible 
height of human perfection and worth, is the capacity which 
every child, and every man, has of directing himself. The 
will is the crowning faculty of the human mind. Some- 
where a point of freedom is reached, which is the inalienable 
possession, and differentiating attribute, of that being who is 
consciously at the summit of the animal creation. It has its 
limitations, no doubt, and science is rendering an incalcula- 
ble service to our educational schemes, in indicating well the 
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material boundaries, beyond which if the will should do vio- 
lence to advance, it must pay the forfeit in shattered nerves 
and blighted hopes. We most cordially abet its crusade 
against cramming, against the dry-rot of text-book praxis, 
against the fearful evils of long confinement, and the heaping 
of over-taxing burdens on immature brains. These, and 
many other weighty reforms, the Cerebralists and Psycho- 
physiologists will justly ask the future to put down, in no 
small measure, to their credit. Nevertheless, we cannot help 
thinking to what extent all reformatory enthusiasm must be 
shorn of its strength, by a theory of human nature that prac- 
tically robs it of every incentive to reform, by reducing the 
will to the limitations of a physical force. 

The freedom of the will is by no means absolute, and no 
metaphysician has ever so regarded it; yet, it is so far an 
inviolable experience of human consciousness, that, without 
it man degenerates into a brute, where at best its mere effigy 
exists, while under its regulated exercise he mounts to every 
height of excellence it is possible to attain. Tennyson, ad- 
dressing the “strong Son of God” says: 

“Our wills are ours, we know not how; 
Our wills are ours, to make them thine,’’— 


in which it is easy to find more seund philosophy, than in all 
the subtle analysis of Bain and Herbert Spencer put together. 
The recognition of this fact I conceive to be the sine qua non 
of every scheme of education that has any claim upon our 
confidence. This thing, about to disappear under the scalpel 
of the anatomist, is yet the distinguishing human element, 
that makes man what he is, and constitutes him a power in 
the midst of a world of things. In training him we train the 
will, for in it we find his title to the rank of a moral being, 
a valid sense of responsibility, and every unmeasured capacity 
for manly dignity and heroic effort. It assures the educator 
that the perfectibility of human nature is no idle dream, and 
that the fortunes of the race are not presided over by a blind 
and irresponsible fate. 

Now the philosophy of the men, against whom I[ am warn- 
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ing my readers, practically annuls this crowning faculty of 
the human mind, and does it, too, in the dear and sacred 
name of science. Above all things, I am anxious to avoid 
even the suspicion of garbling or misrepresenting in this con- 
nection, and will, therefore, quote the express statements of 
some of the leading advocates of this philosophy. Mr. Taine 
says: “We must lay aside the words ‘reason,’ ‘intelligence,’ 
‘will, ‘personal power,’ and even ‘self’ * * * — they 
are literary metaphors, capable at the most of convenient 
use by way of summary or abreviation, to express general 
states or combined < effects.” * The words of Alexander 
Bain are even more explicit: “The whole series of phrases 
connected with the will, freedom of choice, deliberation, 
self-determination, power to act if we will, are contrived to 
foster in us a feeling of artificial importance and dignity.” 
Of course, then, they are mere contrivances, and have no 
foundation in fact. In his book, “Mind and Body,” Mr. 
Bain distinctly denies the self-activity of the human mind, 
and resolves the will into three elements, two of which are 
instinctive, and the third a process of education or acquire- 
ment. There is, first, the spontaneous energy of the system, 
“the disposition of the moving organs to come into operation 
of themselves, previous to, and apart from the stimulation of 
the senses or the feelings,” e. g., “the voice by mere sponta- 
neity sends forth sounds, the ear controls and directs them 
into melody, and the wants of the system generally make 
them useful in other ways.” Then there is, secondly, “the 
great fundamental law of pleasure and pain—the law that 
connects pleasure with increase of vital power, and pain with 
the diminuation of vital power.” In masticating food, for 
example, the stimulus of pleasurable taste causes “the masti- 
cating organs, the cheeks, jaw, and tongue, to proceed with 
redoubled vigor, the pleasure thus feeding itself.” “On the 
other hand, if, in the course of energetic movements in mas- 
tication, a false step occurs, the teeth embracing by mistake 
the skin of the lip or the tongue, there is mentally a smart 
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of pain, and physically, I think, a destruction of nervous 
power through the shock, and the destruction of power is at 
once and directly a cessation of the active currents impelling 
the mouth and the jaws.” Thus, he maintains, that these 
two instinctive elements—the surplus nervous power of the 
animal system, and the law of pleasure and pain, otherwise 
called “the principle of self-conservation, the self-regulating, 
self-acting impulse of the animal system”—are practically the 
groundwork of all voluntary action; “for the will mainly 
consists in following the lead of pleasure, and drawing back 
from the touch of pain.” Subsequently we find that the in- 
tellectual element, in this trifold constitution of the will, is 
but “an enormous expansion of the range of operations under 
the first law of being—the law of self conservation. To 
work for the attainment of pleasure while yet in the dis- 
tance, and for the abatement of pain, also in the distance ; 
to perform actions which are only intermediate in procuring 
the one or avoiding the other: all this is but voluntary ac- 
tion enlarged in its compass by knowledge of cause and effect, 
means and end ; in other words, by our intelligent cognizance 
of the order of the world.” So the whole is bound up ina 
net-work of the most rigid physical necessity, and the will, 
in its last analysis, is but a species of automatism, the sur- 
plus nervous energy of the animal systeim, following the lead 
of pleasure and pain, the light of the intellect simply reveal- 
ing the path in which these impulses must move. 

It is indeed no argument to appeal to the fears of an oppo- 
nent, but is there not occasion for alarm, when such gross 
theories become prevalent, lest the very foundations of hu- 
man responsibility and virtue may be taken away? If this 
primitive spontaneous energy, which Mr. Bain says is an 
attribute of the moving organs, an original endowment of 
the animal system,—getting its direction under the fixed 
impulses of pleasure and pain,—if this is substantially all 
there is of the will, then must it not follow that all idea of 
responsibility and self-direction, as constituting the basis of 
virtue, must be summarily dropped as a thing of the past ? 
Let us inquire, is it science that thus aims a blow at our free 
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personality? Then, no matter what splendid systems she 
may build on the ruins; no matter how she may have swelled 
the material prosperity of a nation, or made our civilization 
great in engines, and rolling wheels, and rattling looms, and 
the interchanging commerce of all the world, she is in a 
temper to level to the dust every higher interest of humanity, 
and bring the race back to the condition from which she 
says it emerged. Certainly, if this be science, all social order 
must go down before it, religion must disappear, and Chris- 
tianity be remanded to the superstitions of the past ; our 
educational enterprises must inevitably be robbed of their 
loftiest and strongest motives; and our Republican Institu- 
tion, resting as they do on this stupendous imposture of a 
self-directing power in the human mind, must collapse into 
anarchy, and all the world’s most refined people revert to the 
congenial savagery from which they arose. Because human 
accountability is gone, and the actions of men are fast bound 
up in the clutches of a physiological fate. 

It is true Mr. Bain endeavors to provide against so appall- 
ing a consequence to his materialistic reasoning, by resorting 
to the intellect, as furnishing a sufficient ground for respon- 
sible voluntary action. “The distinguishing peculiarity of 
our voluntary movements,” he says, “is, that they take their 
rise in feeling, and are guided by intellect. The extension 
and improvement of our voluntary power is one large depart- 
ment of our education ; and the process of education is wholly 
included under the intellect.” Instruct the intellect; then the 
action will be right; it is the office of education to enlighten 
the unskilled movements of this surplus, spontaneous energy 
of the animal system. For certainly no demerit can attach 
to movements which are wrong in the absence of a knowl- 
edge of a better way. If the man is in error for want of in- 
formation we cannot blame him; our obvious duty to him is 
to throw around him the necessary means of enlightenment, 
that his spontaneous impulses in the lead of pleasure and 
pain may be judiciously directed. But the case is not in the 
least relieved, for whilst uninformed wrong action is not re- 
sponsible, none the less is enlightened right action, if such 
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action follows of necessity the information imparted. If a 
man must do right when he knows what right is, there is 
obviously no moral quality to his virtue. This is clearly the 
meaning of Mr. Bain, and hence his unsuppressed announce- 
ment that self-determination as an attribute of the will isa 
myth, that all such phrases are simply contrivances to foster 
an artificial dignity in man. 


ACTIVE PROPAGANDISTS. 


It may be said that these are questions of metaphysical 
controversy, and whether litigated by scientists or psycholo- 
gists, can have but a very remote and insensible effect on our 
educational schemes. No graver mistake could possibly be 
made. These men who reason about the human mind, 
whether from the stand-point of science or consciousness, 
whether under the inspiration of a sensational or spiritual- 
istic philosophy, are naturally the teachers of our teachers, 
und the men who ultimately determine the morale of the 
teacher’s profession. President Porter says: “The science of 
pedagogic, or instruction in the science and art of teaching, 
has been usually intrusted to the students and devotees of 
psychology and philosophy.” Whether deliberately so in- 
trusted or not, it comes out invariably that the method and 
spirit of the class-room are fashioned by the leading thinkers 
in this line of research. And blind indeed must he be to the 
most glaring facts of our times, who does not see that the 
Cerebralists and Associationalists, and conspiring scientists, 
are aiming to take the pedagogies of our age wholly under 
their wing, and that, already, they are largely successful in 
the undertaking. 

Consider the industry and enthusiasm of these men. They 
are untiring in disseminating their doctrines; they are the 
best propagandists the world has ever seen. They make on 
the whole the best text-books in science to which we can 
get access; almost may it be said that they have entirely 
monopolized the field of Z‘ology, Physiology, Botany, and 
Physics. A thousand thanks for their fresh discoveries in 
these branches, a thousand regrets that they should have so 
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uniformly and persistently infused into them the virus of 
their psycho-materialistic notions. They make Science-Prim- 
ers—not misjudging, I trust, and infering always from the 
avowed tenets of those who make them—primarily, as it 
seems to me, not that science may assert ie benign sway 
over the opening faculties of the children, but that the ten- 
derest impressions of the rising generations may be pre-en- 
gaged in favor of dogmas that must otherwise make sudden 
rupture with long cherished convictions in morals and _re- 
ligion. They make International Series, which, in a brief 
and untechnical form, commend their peculiar reasonings to 
the popular reading of both sides of the ocean. They are 
rapidly filling all important posts in our colleges and univer- 
sities; and even great institutions are founded, and endowed, 
with almost exclusive reference to the teaching of science, as 
illustrated by, and illustrating, the speculations of Huxley 
and Spencer. 

Indeed the new education, conceived originally upon the 
principle that all genuine scientific knowledge is best ac- 
quired in a scheme of practical communication,—that is, the 
student making his own discoveries under the direction of a 
competent teacher, working out each result before his eyes, 
and by the manipulations of his own hands in the labora- 
tory,—the New Education has come almost to mean a scien- 
tific curriculum in the interest of the persistence of force. The 
aim is to replace the old classical curriculum by a course en- 
tirely, or predominantly, scientific, and the sciences bound 
over, hand and foot, to the doctrine of evolution. Every 
distinctively moral or humanizing element must be counted 
out. Mr. Spencer will admit of some sort of moral teach- 
ing in our schemes of education, provided the morals can be 
reduced to such scientific formulas as he has originated, 
making the so-called eternal distinctions the mere product of 
accident, acquiring their right to impose obligation through 
the strengthening associations of hereditary transmission and 
caprice. The good, the beautiful, and the true, can have 
no place in the new education, as conceived by Mr. Spencer, 
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except in so far as such things can be redeemed from the 
domain of what he would call idle sentiment, and assigned 
a legitimate place among the stern utilities with which the 
material universe abounds. But what are morals when put 
in the category’ of the physical forces ? 


MR. HUXLEY. 


Mr. Huxley has a patronizing word for the classics, and 
tor philological studies generally, because, he says, they sup- 
ply important information on “the paleontology of man ;”— 
but for their spiritualizing and humanizing tendency he has 
not a word to say. And so there would seem to be no place 
for poetry, none for morals, none for religion, I had almost 
said, none for the amenities of life, in the scheme of eduea- 
tion which Mr. Huxley has conceived. Let us interrogate 
him and see. Garbling and perverting one of Geoethe’s Ve- 
nitian Epigrams, he asserts that in it “Goethe has condensed 
a survey of all the powers of mankind.” What, now, is that 
comprehensive maxim of Goethe that so catalogues the hu- 
man powers, for it will evidently measure the scope of Mr. 
Huxley’s ideas on education? It is this: “Why so bustle 
the people and cry? To get food, to beget children, and feed 
them as best theg can. Farther attaineth no man, exert him- 
self as he will.” Now our solicitude is not tor Goethe, but 
for Mr. Huxley ; for, if all the powers of mankind are'con- 
densed on this Epigram, as Mr. Huxley says they are; if the 
end of human life, and the measure of human capacity, is to 
get food, beget children, and feed them as best one can, then, 
the more thoroughly we ignore the so-called higher impulses 
in our educational devisings, the more promptly and directly 
we reach the end to be attained. But what account, in that 
case, shall we make of literature, and criticism, and art, and 
linguistic studies, and all attempts at subjecting the ethical 
and aesthetical to a system of rational training. There are 
no ethical or aesthetical powers in this scheme of gross 
utility ; and it is all a loss of time and effort to undertake 
to train that, which, at best, has only a quasi existence in the 
human mind. 
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In his famous chess-playing figure, Mr. Huxley represents 
every human being as engaged at a game of hazard, with 
un all-wise, unerring, and, we infer, unfeeling antagonist. 
- who keeps himself screened from his blundering competitor. 
but who will unfailingly punish every wrong movement the 
untrained novice may make. Education finds the child en- 
gaged in this unequal trial of skill, and what must be its 
province, then, but to teach him how he may so make his 
movements as not to be visited with the condign chastening 
of his implacable opponent. We have no disposition to push 
this extravagant imagery farther than what obviously was 
in the mind of the writer, but evidently the meaning in- 
tended to be conveyed is, that our schools can contemplate 
nothing higher than that the child shall learn the order of 
nature, and have the impulse, thereby, to conform his action 
to its inflexible laws. There, will be no distinctively moral 
element in this kind of regime, and the highest end it is ea- 
pable of attaining is to prepare the youth to “get on” in the 
world. 

ALLGEMEINEN WEIHE. 

Could anything be conceived in a lower key! Goethe 
would not certainly lend the influence of his great name, 
realist though he was, to so sordid and so grovelling a view 
of human capacity and want. Huxley does not properly 
render him. That illustrious German was the embodiment 
of culture, and, I should conceive, the very antipode of the 
crass and fleshly school which Mr. Huxley represents. If it 
were required to fix upon some condensed and wise saying of 
his, that would express his ideas of human capacity, and of 
the end which all true education should have in view, we 
should best find it in what he makes the poet say, in his 
Prologue to “Faust :” 

**Wer ruft das einzelne zur allgemeinen Weihe 
‘Wo es in herrlichen Accorden schligt.’*— 


That is to say, the poet is the grand educator of the race, 
and he fulfills his office by “calling the individual to the 
general consecration, where everything strikes in glorious ac- 
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cord”—calling, not simply, to a life in harmony with nature, 
but to a loving consecration to those grand and universal 
ideas which transform the jangling discords of nature into 
the very music of the spheres. This great and glorious sys- 
tem of things, of which we are a part, and with which it is 
the office of the poet as well as the scientist to make us ac- 
quainted, embraces moral and spiritual forces, as well as those 
of a grosser kind. These it is fatal to ignore. These must 
be reckoned not only as integral elements of every just 
scheme of education, entitled rightfully to a very large share 
of our attention, but, indeed, as ruling elements, giving 
character to every system of mental training that deserves 
the name. Let any fair-minded man look back over the his- 
tory of the race, having before him all Mr. Darwin’s striking 
facts and ingenious speculations respecting the descent of 
man; and giving due weight to all that Mr. Huxley and 
Mr. Spencer have to say, in favor of the doctrine of evolu- 
tion ;—acquainted, also, with Mr. Buckle’s remarkable effort 
to apply these scientific formulas to the history of civiliza- 
tion in England, and Mr. Draper’s like adventure with the 
intellectual development of Europe, and the political history 
of our own country; with Mr. Taine’s equally notewerthy 
attempt to pour the whole history of English Literature and 
criticism into a similar mold; and Mr. Leckey’s elaborate 
scheme of contracting the history of European morals to 
much the same limits ;—with all these splendid intellectual 
feats before him, let any candid man say, whether, after all, 
the ruling agents in the advancement of civilization, and the 
elevation of the race, have not been always moral and spirit- 
ual forces. Evidently the progress of modern society is more 
indebted to the great under-currents of religious feeling, that 
have periodically swept through the masses, and stirred all 
the grandest and strongest impulses of human nature to ex- 
traordinary displays of self-devotion and heroism, than to 
any revival of learning, or any most dazzling -apocalypse of 
scientific discovery. 

Now these forces, which are moral and not cosmic, are 
practically ignored in the new science of human nature, which 
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undertakes the reconstruction of our educational methods. 
Knowledge, especially scientific knowledge, is to be the pan- 
acea for every human ill. Mr. Huxley urges that men shall 
be taught the laws of nature, and if anything farther is ne- 
cessary, it is to teach them how to obey the laws of nature ;— 
in any event, it is teaching, all teaching, and all knowing, that 
is to be the redeeming power among men. Only give them 
information, and the further information of how to apply 
their information to wise and useful ends, and all will be 
well. “If I ama knave ora fool, teaching me to read and 
write won’t make me less of either the one or the other,— 
unless somebody shows me how to put my reading and 
writing to wise and good purposes.” Exactly so; it is all 
teaching, and there is room for no subtler agency, for, evi- 
dently, in his view, no such subtler agency exists. In his 
broadest concessions, Mr. Huxley finds no place for what we 
have been wont to regard spiritual influences in the upward 
movement of the race. The human will he does not regard 
as, in some sense, a supernatural power, as consciousness 
would seem unqualifiedly to testify, but as wholly within 
the dontinion of nature, subject to the law of cause and ef- 
fect ; and the stimuli of knowledge need only be skilfully 
applied, in order that its activities may go forth in entire 
conformity to the laws of nature. Where, then, is the “all- 
gemeinen Weihe” of Gathe, where every thing strikes in 
grand accord ; the unconstrained self-consecration of the in- 
dividual to the universal moral order, which includes ra- 
tional intelligences as well as inert worlds in its embrace. 
You might as well talk of a star consecrating itself to the 
order of the solar system within which it is bound to revolve. 
Alas! what an eclipse must fall upon the world, when the 
correlation of forces has stretched its baleful shadow thus far. 
The moral and spiritual forces which keep the eye of the 
race fixed upon ideal perfection as the goal of all human 
effort, and which gives a comprehensive significanceto our 
present life as related to the life that is to come; God ; the 
soul; immortality ; the possible communion of the divine 
with the human; all this is dropped out from the physiolog- 
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ical scheme; the “allgemeinen Weihe” has been hushed on 
the lips of poet, prophet, priest ; and the individual is left to 


grope his way, as best he may, to the English paradise of 


“getting on in the world.” 

Finally, what may we suggest, as bearing upon the im- 
provements of our methods, and, at the same time, conserv- 
ing every moral element that is in such imminent peril? It 
would be absurd to think of restricting science, for science 
is not the offender. Moreover the epoch is her own. Espe- 
cially in this great industrial age of ours, if she would be 
the handmaid of the arts, she must have the youth of the 
schools largely under a regimen of her own. In this whole 
question of method, it should ever be borne in mind, that 
the greatest good of the greatest number is the broad and 
beneficent principle that should control our systems of public 
training for the youth. The laboring masses have pre-emi- 
nently the prerogatives and responsibilities of political sover- 
eignty in their hands, and they do in the end determine the 
kind of civilization that is to prevail; therefore, the best 
service the schools can render them is to put them in posses- 
sion of that practical knowledge, which will render them 
efficient in their crafts, and intelligent and considerate in 
their social relations. For all this, science can be trusted, 
and she is disposed to labor with the utilities like Vulean at 
his forge. If, in higher education, she will betray the flush 
of her recent triumphs, in endeavoring to spread herself over 
such areas of mental culture, as are inherently alien to her 
sway, and will even, for a time, push aside the aesthetical 
branches and arts of expression, we may quiet our fears in 
the assuranee, that the inevitable reactions of the future will 
swing the curriculum back again to its wonted equilibrium. 
But let us see to it, that it is science we trust, and not mate- 
rialism in disguise. 
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ARTICLE LIT. 
THE LEGACY OF IYEYAS. 


By W. E. Grigsby, Esq., B. A. of Balliol College, Oxford, and of the 
Inner Temple; Professor of Law in the Imperial University of 
Yedo.* 

Iyeyas, deified under the title of Gongen Sama, the foun- 
der of the Togugawa dynasty, left, after a busy life spent first 
in attaining power and then in consolidating it, the treatise 
which forms the subject of this essay. The translation used 
by me is that of Mr. Lowder, published at the beginning of 
last year. It has seemed to me that a few notes on it, with 
illustrations from the laws and customs of other nations, 
might be of some service in determining the place of Japan 
with respeet to Comparative Law. The Legacy of Lyeyas is 
the most original monument which Japan has produced in 
the way of Legislation. Unlike the other Codes before the 
rise, and after the fall, of the Shogunate,+ it is purely native 
in its character, with scarcely any mixture of foreign ele- 
ments. It contains the leading principles of the system 
which ruled Japan till a few years since, and it has given to 
the Japanese institutions, in spite of the debt they owe to 
China, a stamp peculiarly their own. 

The subject seems to divide itself naturally into three 
parts:—The first is, the condition of society which is repre- 
sented to us in these pages; the second, its nature and char- 
acter considered as a code with illustrations from other sys- 





* Read before the Asiatic Society of Japan, at Yedo, on 30th June, 
1875, and kindly secured for publication in this REVIEw by Prof. Pare 
son, who has furnished a few explanatory foot-notes, 

+ SHOGUN was formerly the title of the Ruler, who is known to fore 
eigners as the Tycoon. The recent revolution brought to the throne 
the rightful Ruler, who is called the Mikado. Iyeyas was the greatest 
of all the Shoguns. 
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tems of law; the third, its nature as a manual of suggestions 
bequeathed by Iyeyas as his successors. 

1. Weshall first inquire into the state of society depicted: by 
the Legacy of Iyeyas. The following remarks are only a com- 
mentary and paraphrase on chapters forty-two to fifty in this 
book. The basis of Japanese life then, as now, was the family. 
The Japanese family was a corporation, the most characteristic 
mark of which was its perpetuity. The Paterfamilias, head 
of the family, had a power similar, in nearly all respects, to 
the Paterfamilias at Rome. Like him, the Japanese father 
had complete power over the persons and property of his 
children. He could do as he pleased with both, fettered only 
by that custom which is the great hindrance to despotism in 
all early communities. But if his rights were great, his lia- 
bilities were great also; he was responsible for all the ill-do- 
ings of any of his family. But the Japanese family was not 
what we understand by the word. It was often not natural 
but artificial. That is to say; persons whom we should ex- 
clude from the family were admitted into it; and those who 
would find a place in it were sometimes excluded from it. 
In other words, adoption on the one hand, and emancipation 
or the sending away of a son from the family on the other, 
were in constant practice. Adoption in Japan, differed from 
that in Rome. In Rome adoption was resorted to for the 
purpose merely of enlarging the family: in Japan it was 
solely employed to perpetuate the family. A man with no 
male heir was allowed to adopt a child from another family, 
who filled there exactly the same position as the natural child 
would have done. In early times it was the rule that an 
adopted son must be of the same name as the adopting par- 
ent. Ifthe adopting parent had a daughter, the adopted son 
married her, there being in this respect a difference from the 
practice in Rome, where the natural tie of brother and sister 
was held to be formed and marriage therefore was illegal. 
In both Rome and Japan, adoption followed the course of 
nature. Only an adult was allowed to adopt, but in Japan 
if the head of the family were himself an infant he could 
adopt. This practice was so much resorted to in Japan for 
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two reasons. The earliest and most important was a religious 
one; adoption prevented the extinguishment of the ancestral 
sacrifices (sacra gentilicia) and the consequent disgrace which 
would have fallen on the family. The second reason will be 
considered when we speak of feudalism. The second method 
which rendered the family artificial was the practice of Kiuri 
or Kando, the sending away a son from the family, a custom 
analogous to emancipation in Rome, with this difference that 
in Rome emancipation seems to have been bestowed on a fa- 
vorite son to release him from the bondage of the paternal 
power, while in Japan a son was only sent away if he were 
of an irredeemably bad character. 

We next come to marriage. Marriage in Japan was not a 
contract between the parties or a religious institution, but a 
handing over of the bride to the family of the husband by 
her own family. Marriage was allowed, or rather enjoined, 
in the case of a man at the age of sixteen, of a woman at 
thirteen. A wife passed completely under the control of her 
husband, both as to her person and property, subject to refer- 
ence to a council of family relations. So far we have consid- 
ered the family in its internal aspect. But each family was 
connected with other families, as in early Rome and Greece, 
and thus about fifty great clans were formed, of which the 
four principal were the Gen, To, Pei and Kitsu. All the 
families of these clans were descended from a common ances- 
tor, or claimed to be so. There were certain sacrifices pecu- 
liar to each of the families. Certain dignities also were con- 
fined to certain families: thus the Shogunate was the pro- 
perty of the “Gen” family, and we find that the Rulers of 
the Hojo family and Nobunaga never assumed the title, 
though they wielded the power of Shogun, because they did 
not belong to the “Gen” clan. In thé same way the office of 
Prime Minister was confined to the “To” or Fugiwara family. 
Up to this point, we find in Japan a condition of society 
analogous to that formerly existing in Italy and Greece from 
about 1,000 B. C. to the year 500 of the Christian Era. In 
both we have the family as the unit of civilization. But 
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that which is peculiar to Japan, and that which as such 
makes the study of Japanese institutions interesting to the 
student of comparative Law is that, with this primitive 
form of society remaining unchanged, we find a system 
which did not arise in Europe till about the eleventh century 
A. D., the system of feudalism. Into the causes which gave 
rise to feudalism in Japan it is not the purpose of this essay 
to enquire. Suftice it to remind you, that here feudalism, 
or the holding of land on condition of military service, re- 
ceived perhaps its most elaborate development, as it was 
unattected by those causes which modified it in Western 
Europe—the Chureh and the Empire. The following seems 
to have been the condition of society in this respect at the 
time of [yeyas.* At the head the Shogun. Below him 
about three hundred and sixty Daimios,+ each with a terri- 
tory of greater or less extent which he farmed out to his 
samurai or vassals in return for military service: land so held 
was called koku. In the greater daimiates these vassals un- 
derlet their lands on the same conditions; in other words 
sub-feudation was common. This military service was in- 
cumbent on every one who held lands; and so far was this 
theory carried that a vassal who was not able to perform the 
service by reason of age or sickness, abdicated in favor of his 
son. Since lands were only held on condition of military 
service, if a vassal died and left no male children, the lands 
escheated to the lord. This naturally extended the practice 
of adoption, and thus in time it came to be considered that 
to prevent forfeiture of estate was the only reason for adop- 
tion, although doubtless the religious one was always the 
deepest: even if a man died without leaving any children, 


*Tyeyas was born A. D. 1542; was made Shogun 1603, and died 
1616. The dynasty of Iyeyas lasted until 1868, and was only over- 
thrown after a bitter struggle in the late revolution. 

+ Daimio (dai, great ; mio, name), was the name given to the Lords, 
or Barons under the old feudal system. The Daimios are sometimes 
now spoken of as Princes, as in the recent work ‘‘The Mikado’s Em- 
pire.’? This is as improper « term as when the Jesuits in former days 
ealled the Damios Kings. 
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natural or adopted, by a legal fiction the property was re- 
tained, since his death was concealed till permission was 
given by the lord for him to adopt a son; and only after this 
permission was given, his death was announced. Not only 
escheat, but forfeiture, as in England, was incurred, if the 
vassal proved faithless to his lord. Each Daimio lived with 
his retainers in a walled town; while the other three classes 
of society, the agriculturalists, the artisans, and the mer- 
chants, lived outside—the farmer in different parts of the 
territory, the latter in the Joka, or space immediately below 
the wall. This is illustrated by the relative position of the 
patricians and plebeians in the early Latin communities, in 
which the patricians lived on the arz or hill, and the plebe- 
ians on the low ground beneath it. For instance: the com- 
mons in Rome lived in the Suburra at the foot of the Cap- 
itoline Hill. 

Again we find in Western Europe the exact contrast to 
this arrangement; for in it the barons and their retainers 
lived in the country, and the commons in the walled towns, 
protected by which, commercial interests grew and expanded. 
Each daimiate was isolated and provided all things necessary 
for it from within itself, thus realizing the idea of independence 
which the Greek states strove in vain to accomplish. Thus 
the other three classes were necessarily found in each dai- 
miate, and the members of these clans remained as a rule 
unchanged. Still there was never a caste system in Japan ; 
there was no religious barrier between each class. The con- 
dition of things was the same as in ancient Egypt and was 
produced by the same instinctive tendency which we find 
always present in antiquity, to abide in the old ways as much 
as possible. 

2. Such is the condition of society in Japan as pictured 
to us in the “Legacy of Iyeyas.” Family life formed the 
basis upon which, (as it seems to us incongruously) a super- 
structure of feudalism had been reared. A code of laws for 
such a community must necessarily omit much that we at 
the present time consider to be essential, and lay much stress 
on what we consider unimportant. But, on the other hand, 
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it bears a striking resemblance to all the early codes, to the 
laws of Solon and Lycurgus, the twelve Tables; to the Mo- 
saic, and the early Teutonic codes. 

From an analysis of the “Legacy of Lyeyas” the following 
results have been obtained. The work consists of one hun- 
dred chapters in no logical sequence. Sixteen chapters con- 
sist of moral maxims and reflections, fifty-five are connected 
with politics and administrations, twenty-two refer to legal 
matters, and in seven Iyeyas relates episodes in his own per- 
sonal history. The Legacy of Lyeyas then resembles other 
early codes in the following particulars: First, it makes no 
sharp distinction between law and morality, between the 
duties of the citizen and the virtue of the man. The man 
who obeys the law is virtuous, he who disobeys it is vicious 
and low. It is the province of the Legislator to inculcate 
virtue ; accordingly sixteen chapters of this short lecture are 
moral maxims quoted apparently from the sages Confucius 
and Mencius. Secondly, what is termed Substantive Law is 
nearly omitted. Since human life within the daimiate was 
regulated by custom, not by agreement, there was hardly any 
intercourse between different daimiates, since the only prop- 
erty of any importance was land, and no will was allowed ; 
all that we chiefly understand by law, all that embraces the 
main bulk of modern law,—the law of contracts, the law of 
personal property, of will, commercial and maritime law, 
find no place in thisgode. In this respect too, there is an 
exact parallel between this and other early codes. On the 
other hand great stress is laid on criminal law, including 
offences and the different punishments allotted to each, and 
the law relating to landed property; on the law relating to 
the status of persons and of classes, to etiquette and ceremo- 
nial, to tables of rank and precedence, to political adminis- 
tration and government. In these points, especially the 
latter, minute details are entered into, and this with a par- 
ticularity which is striking when compared with the poverty 
of the code in respect to those matters which seem to us most 
important in a system of law. <A third point of similarity: 
between this and the other ancient codes is, the provision it 
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makes for the exercise of private vengeance, of personal sat- 
isfaction for injuries done. As the power of government is 
comparatively weak, the individual does not, (as he does in 
more advanced societies) give up his right to take satisfac- 
tion in his own hands. Thus we find in this code that he 
whose father or lord has suttered from violence may revenge 
himself in a prescribed period on giving suitable notice. We 
have a parallel to this in the elaborate provisions of the Mo- 
saic code with respect to the avenging of blood. Another 
point of similarity is the stress this code lays on class dis- 
tinctions. Society in early stages is unequal, and early codes 
by reducing these distinctions to writing render them more 
sharp and distinet. Such expressions as “A girded sword is 
the living soul of a samurai”—*The samurai are the masters 
of the four classes” must have increased the self-importance 
of those who read them, and added much to the already 
overweening pride of the military class in Japan. But there 
is one great difference between this and all other early 
codes, viz., its secresy. It was in express terms forbidden to 
be promulgated ; the perusal of it was only allowed to the 
“Gorojiu” or chief concillors of state. This is so unlike all 
our ideas of Law that it is difficult for us even to imagine 
a state of things in which people are judged by laws of which 
they are not only ignorant, but purposely kept in ignorance. 
The question at once arises how can people obey laws if they 
do not know their nature? But we havea parallel in the 
history of the Aryan race previous to the foundation of the 
codes so often mentioned. We find in Greece and Rome at 
the beginning of their history that the knowledge of the 
laws and their administration was confined to the aristocratic 
class, and that the first:struggle of the commons was to force 
the knowledge from them, a struggle which ended in these 
codes being reduced to writing and promulgated. Had 
writing been unknown in Japan at this epoch, the parallel 
would have been complete; the only difference is, that in the 
one ease the laws were unknown, because not written; in Ja- 
pan, though written, they were yet to be unknown. The 
explanation of the matter is to be found in the facet that in 
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early communities custom has absolute sway. The magis- 
trates are, as Lyeyas says, reflectors of the mode of Govern- 
ment, they do in reality what English judges do in theory— 
interpret, not make, the law. Any additions made to the 
old customs, (as in the case before us) were to reach the mul- 
titude, as it were, by filtering down to them through the 
magistrates, who alone would be conscious that they were 
new: to the multitude they would only be slight moditica- 
tions of the customs they had always observed. And indeed 
regarded as a code of laws, this seems to have been the char- 
acter of the work before us. Lyeyas only claims to be a 
transmitter, not a framer, of the law; his work is rather a 
compilation, than a creation, a selection from old, not a series 
of new laws. 

3. If then in so far as it is a code of laws the originality of 
the Legacy of Lyeyas does not appear, the question then re- 
mains in what respects the genius of Lyeyas has manifested 
itself? For there can be no doubt that the Shogunate after 
his time was a very different thing from that it was before it. 
The Legacy of Iyeyas is original in so far as it contains max- 
ims of government in accordance with which the successors 
of Iyeyas were to rule. It is this aspect which modern his- 
torians have thrown into most prominence,—a circumstance 
which renders a detailed account of his policy unnecessary 
here. I shall only mention what I consider the leading prin- 
ciples. The position of the Shogun to the Mikado was to be 
one of reverential homage. The Shoguns were in no way to 
interfere with the Mikado’s theoretical supremacy, but to 
strengthen it in every way. The same respect was to be paid 
to the relatives of the Mikado and to the old court aristocra- 
cy. This was contrary to the policy ef the former Shoguns, 
especially of the Ashikaga family, who seem to have treated 
the Mikado with rudeness or contempt. Secondly, as toward 
their superiors, so toward their inferiors were the Shoguns 
to behave with courtesy and consideration. All insult and 
tyranny were to be avoided, the weight of power was not to 
press harshly. This maxim is kindred to that one which is 
the key-note of the Politics of Aristotle, and the neglect of 
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this, as shown in insolence to inferiors, was the rock on 
which the governments in nearly all ancient communities 
struck. This caution is perhaps the best proof of the con- 
summate knowledge Iyeyas had of human nature and of his 
greatness as a master of state-craft. Another recommenda- 
tion of Tyeyas was that the place of government of the lesser 
Daimios should be frequently changed. The motive alleged 
for this was the prevention of misgovernment; but the real 
reason undoubtedly was that they might not acquire local 
influence, and so endanger the power of the Shoguns. This 
was similar in its purpose, though not in the means employed, 
to the policy adopted by William the Conqueror in portion- 
ing out the territories of his barons among several counties. 
In England, this plan was completely successful ; in Japan it 
failed, because the Shoguns never dared to enforce this meas- 
ure in the case of the greater daimios, who were the only 
ones to be dreaded. The best feature of the policy of the 
Shogunate was to be the endeavor to maintain peace in the 
Empire as far as possible. ‘Toassist the people,” says Lyeyas, 
“is to give peace to the Empire.” Japan, harassed for cen- 
turies by intestine feuds, was finally to be at rest under the 
strong government of the Tokugawa Shoguns; just as to the 
Roman world, wearied out with constant strife, the establish- 
ment of the Empire under Augustus gave for centuries peace. 
These are the leading principles handed down by Lyeyas to 
his successors. Feudalism and the Shogunate have fallen to- 
gether; and the policy of Lyeyas, but a few years since of 
such importance to the politician, is now of interest to the 
student of history only. 
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ARTICLE LV. 


THE POWER OF THE KEYS. 
By Rev. Francis SprRINGER, D. D., Hillsboro, III 


In addressing one’s self to the investigation of the “ Power 
of the Keys,” the mind must be free from the warp of partial- 
ity and the woof of bigotry. Facts must be viewed in the 
light of dispassionate reason, and both the weaknesses and 
the potencies of human nature must be allowed due weight, 
as agencies that have been active in the establishment of a 
dogmatic fiction, which was once unquestioned and to-day is 
scouted. 

It cannot be denied that, whilst Christ is more firmly be- 
lieved in now and to better purpose, yet is the Power of the 
Keys fur less respected to-day than at any previous date since 
the fourth century of the Christian era. As witnesses, the 
fathers of the earlier ages must bear the scrutiny of cross-ex- 
amination, which sifts opinions and facts and attaches to 
each a just estimation, and weighs with proper discrimina- 
tion the capabilities and character of the witnesses. Delvers 
in patristic lore must not be offended, if now and then one of 
their favorite fathers is shown to have been a far less reliable 
witness than the occasion demands. 

Two grave errors, at least, are justly chargeable upon the 
Fathers: the one, a mistaken interpretation of Matt. 16: 18 
and its related texts in the New Testament; and the other, 
is the assumption that Christian unity is sameness of doctri- 
nal belief, discipline, ceremonies and ecclesiastical name for 
all the disciples of our Lord, the whole world over. A view 
so restricted and hampering has passed far away in the rear 
of the present consciousness of the Christ-life in nearly all 
the Churches of Protestantism. The Apostolical Fathers,— 
as Barnabas, Clement, Hermas, Ignatius, and Polycarp,—we 
may believe to have been men of the purest Christian integri- 
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ty. As these lived contemporaneously with the earliest dis- 
ciples of our Lord, and were personally acquainted with 
several of the apostles, they undoubtedly were less warped by 
the worldly wisdom and ambition of the times. The floods 
of corrupting tendencies did not fully set in until the secular- 
ization of the Church by Constantine the Great. 

But the almost sole reliance for proof of the Power of the 
Keys rests upon that numerous class of Church Fathers in 
whom had been awakened a dread of rivalry and a deeper 
dread of heresy. They were very far from being indulgent 
or tolerant of opinions different from their own. Amidst the 
antagonizing surroundings of heathen worship and boasting 
philosophies, the later Fathers were glad to seize any device, 
—and believe it heaven-sent,—which could assist their earn- 
est defence of the faith which, as they claimed, had come 
down to them from Christ and his apostles. 

Very important among the devices in such a warfare, was 
the Power of the Keys. 

But what is this?) The Catechism of the Council of Trent 
defines it as “a power of forgiving sins, distinct from that of 
Baptism, existing in the Church, to which were entrusted 
the keys of the kingdom of heaven.” But, “it is a power 
not given to all, but only to bishops and priests.” “As there- 
fore Christ was man in order to bestow forgiveness of sins, he 
communicated this power to bishops and priests.” The style 
of the celebrated Catechism of the Council of Trent is so 
sweetened and folded in pious palaver and rhetorical redun- 
dancies, that it seldom bristles with the pungency of a direct 
definition ; but its teachings are obviously intended to con- 
vince mankind that to the Romish Church, and to it alone, 
belongs the Power of the Keys. With the key in his hand, 
the bishop or priest of Rome claims the right to prescribe 
the rule of faith for all men, and this is the formula he 
gives: 

“All that, and that only, is of Catholic faith, which God 
has revealed and the Church proposes to the belief of all.” 
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Here, the only two conditions of the rule of faith, are rev- 
elation from God, and authority from the Church; nor is it 
stated which is the greater, God or the Church ; but evident- 
ly the lack of either is equally fatal to the rule of faith. 
Then, if we are at a loss to know how the Chureh does her 
part in the duty of supplying our faith, we need advance 
only a little farther in the Roman Catholic theology, to learn 
that 


“Divine Revelation contains many mysterious doctrines ; 
for which reason it became the wisdom and goodness of God 
to provide some way whereby man might be enabled to learn 
what those mysterious doctrines are. The way or means by 
which to arrive at the knowledge of the divine truths, is at- 
tention and submission to the voice of the pastors of the 
Chureh.”* 

Also, in pursuance of the Power of the Keys, Roman Cath- 
olies “believe that Christ has given to the pastors of his 
Church a power to make laws, which all the faithful are 
bound to obey.” In this statement, the Church of Rome and 
“his” (Christ’s) Church are the same. Hence, by the Power 
of the Keys, the Church of the seven-hilled city holds a mo- 
nopoly of the pastors capable of making “laws which all the 
faithful are bound to obey.” 

The advocates of this ecclesiastical omnipotence profess the 
command of three tributaries to its support,—authority, rea- 
son, and Scripture. By authority they mean the concurrence 
of the ecclesiastical Fathers. Irenaus of the Latin Church 
and bishop of Lyons in the second century, and TERTULLIAN 
of the same Church and contemporary with the former, are 
referred to in this connection. - With a view to fairness and 
candor, we will let these illustrious church Fathers speak for 
themselves, and in the words which have been selected from 
their writings by the claimants of the Keys. Irenzus is 
quoted as saying: 


“The apostolic faith manifested to the whole world, they 
who would behold the truth, may see in every Church ; and 





*See Faith of Catholics Approved by the most Rev. Archbishop of 
Baltimore. 
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we can enumerate those bishops who were appointed by the 
Apostles and their successors, down to ourselves ;—none of 
whom taught or even knew the wild opinions of the men 
(heretics). Had the Apostles really possessed any secret doc- 
trines which the perfect only were to hear, surely they would 
have communicated them to those to whom they entrusted 
their churches. However, as it would be tedious to enumer- 
ate the whole list of successions, I shall confine myself to 
that of Rome,—the greatest and most ancient, and most 
illustrious Church, founded by the glorious Apostles Peter 
and Paul; receiving from them her doctrine, which was an- 
nounced to all men, and which, through the succession of her 
bishops, is come down to us. Thus we confound all those 
who, through evil designs or vain-glory, or perverseness, teach 
what they ought not. For to this Chareh, on account of its 
superior headship (propter potiorem principalitatem), every 
other must have recourse, that is, the faithful of all countries; 
in which Church has been preserved the doctrine delivered 
by the Apostles. They therefore having founded and in- 
structed this Church, committed the administration thereof 
to Linus. Of this Linus, Paul makes mention in his Epistle 
to Timothy. To him succeeded Anacletus; then, in the third 
place, Clement, who had himself seen and conversed with the 
Apostles, at which time their preaching yet sounded in his 
ears. Nor was this alone true of him,—as many at that time 
were living whom they had taught. To Clement succeeded 
Evaristus; to him, Alexander; and then the sixth from the 
Apostles, Sixtus; who was followed by Teleophorus, Hygi- 
nus, Pius, and Anicetus. But Soter having succeeded Ani- 
cetus, Eleutherius, the twelfth from the Apostles, now gov- 
erns the Church. By the same order and succession has 
the doctrine delivered by the Apostles in the Church, and the 
preaching of truth descended to us; and the proof is most 
clear that it is one and the same vivifying faith which, coming 
from the Apostles, is at this time maintained and taught. 
So also Polycarp, instructed by the Apostles, and having con- 
versed with many who had seen the very was appointed by 
them bishop of Smyrna. Him we knew in our youth. The 
doctrine which he had learned from the Apostles, he uni- 
formly taught and delivered to his Church: and this doctrine 
is alone true. To this all the churches of Asia, and they who 
have succeeded to Polyearp, bear testimony. Surely, he was 
a witness of the Truth, more credible and more faithful than 
Valentinus and Marcion, and others of like perverse opin- 
ions.” 
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After a quotation of such length from Irenzeus, a few par- 
agraphs only from Tertullian must suffice. 


“Heresies,” says this eloquent divine, “have, arisen from 
philosophy and from human wisdom, which is different froin 
the spirit of Christianity. What is there common between 
Athens and Jerusalem? Between the Academic groves and 
the Chureh? Having learned Christ and his Gospel, we 
must indulge no curiosity, no farther inquiry. We believe: 
that suffices. What will you gain by recurring to Scripture, 
when one denies what the other asserts? Learn, who it is 
that possesses the faith of Christ ; to whom the Scriptures be- 
long; from whom, by whom, and when that faith was deliv- 
ered by which we are Christians. It is a maxim not to be 
controverted, that what was first delivered is evangelical and 
true; and what was afterwards imported is extraneous and 
false (id extraneum et falsum, quod sit posterius immissum). 
Run through the Apostolic Churches in which the chairs 
wherein the Apostles sat, are now filled ; where their authen- 
tic epistles are read, which seem to convey the voices and fig- 
ures of their authors. Achaia is at hand; so is Corinth. If 
you are not remote from Macedonia, you have before you 
Philippi and Thessalonica. Pass into Asia,—there is Ephe- 
sus; in Italy, Rome: an authority to which we can readily 
appeal. Happy Church! which the Apostles impregnated 
with all their doctrine and with their blood. Heretics, it is 
plain, cannot be allowed to appeal to the Scriptures, in which 
we prove they have no concern. They are not Christians ; 
and therefore to them we may suy, Who are you? When, 
and whence came ye? What business have you on my 
’ estate,—you who are none of mine? Marcion, by what right 
do you cut down my wood? Or you, Valentinus, do you 
turn my stream? Or Appelles,do you move my boundaries? 
The possession is mine. What right have any others to sow 
and feed here as they may choose? I am the heir of the 
Apostles. As they settled it by will, on the conditions they 
prescribed, I hold it. You they disinherited as aliens and 
enemies. And why are you such, but by the diversity of 
doctrine which each one of you, produced or received against 
the Apostles? Where this diversity of doctrine is, there will 
the Scriptures, and the expounding of them be adulterated.” 


In another part of his writings, Tertullian says: 


“Tf thou thinkest heaven is still closed, recollect, that the 
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Lord left the keys thereof to Peter, and through him to the 
Church.” 

In taking the testimony of the Fathers,—so called—due 
consideration must be givgn to the character of the wit- 
nesses and the temper of the times. Those worthy men were 
but novices in the study of Christianity as a new doctrine 
trom heaven. The nearness of their day to the era of Christ 
and his apostles is not an advantage which can make their 
statements and opinions equal to the ever-widening experi- 
ences of successive generations through a period of eighteen 
hundred years. Besides, we must consider also that nearly 
all the men of those days were born in idolatry, reared 
in superstition, trained to intolerance, and were intensely 
bigoted. 

About seven hundred and fifty years before Christ, a new 
State struggled into incipient being. That State, though 
stained with fraternal blood and signalized by treachery, 
continued to grow until it became the wonder of the world. 
No power of man was ever greater over man than that of old 
Rome. One hundred and twenty millions of people, inclu- 
ding about forty millions of slaves, were the subjects of a 
government that passed through all the stages of kingdom, 
republic, and empire. In all its phases and through all its 
changes, the Roman power was still the same inexorable, 
crafty, indulgent, benignant, and yet dominating despotism 
of arms, the world has ever known. 

During a period of twelve hundred years Rome neither 
dreaded a rival nor feared a superior. In fact, the govern- 
ment of the human race seems to have been given into her 
hands. By centuries of dominion, as efficient and triumphant 
as ambition could desire, the Romans grew into a conscious- 
ness of ability to rule, and “manifest destiny” was on their 
side. When therefore, barbarian force overpowered their 
state, they yet retained their conscious ability and ambition 
to rule even their conquerors. As organizers they never had 
an equal: and when they embraced Christianity, they used 
it as the best instrument for ascendency over their barbaric 
conquerors. The conversion of the Romans was a compro- 
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mise between Christianity and Heathenism. Indeed, it is 

not easy to say whether the religion of Christ converted the 
Romans, or the Romans converted the religion of Christ. 

Certain it is, that the converted ,Romans were, not so much 

Christians as ecclesiastics ; for instinctively they were organ-> 
izers and rulers, and they at once set themselves to the task 

of creating a power, (for many centuries called the Power of 
the Keys), which should perpetuate the aggrandizement and 

glory of the “Eternal City” even in her fall by barbaric 
force. To this end, as the Cresars went down Popes grew 

up, and empire took the name of Church. 

At first the crafty genius of Rome did not realize the vast 
heritage of power which, by her capture of Christianity, was 
destined for the Imperial city; but in due time the fact be- 
came apparent that the same discipline which had trained 
Italians to hold dominion, had also trained the provinces, 
both east and west, to regard Rome as the centre of govern- 
ing power and mistress of the world. All that was needed 
for the new hierarchy, was the discernment to see and util- 
ize the Romeward tendencies of the provincial hearts and 
thoughts. That the Fathers (so called) floated along in the 
same current which bore all others Romeward, is beyond a 
doubt. 

Little by little, the Romish ecclesiasticism became stronger 
and stronger, as from time to time new methods of interpret- 
ing the Gospel were developed. Among the earliest discov- 
eries in exegesis was that which proved that Rome, instead 
of Jerusalem, was the veritable metropolis of Christianity ;— 
then, that Peter, with headquarters at Rome, was the first 
Pope; and that to him was given the key of the celestial 
city and Kingdom of God. 

So far as the Scripture speaks of the mystery of the keys, 
three classes embrace all the passages in the New Testament 
and bearing on the subject. (1) Matt. 16: 18—20, where the 
power (whatever it is) seems to belong only to Peter: (2) 
Matt. 18 : 15—20, which teaches that the same power is given 
to all the apostles: and (3) Jno. 20 : 19—23, the teaching of 
which is the same as Matt. 18. According to Matt. 18 : 19, 
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20—simply two faithful disciples may be invested with the 
power of the keys. Neither Bengel, Olshausen, Alford, 
Barnes, Morris, (Dr. J. G.) nor Jacobus, in their comments 
on these passages, gives the slightest ground for believing in 
the Romish construction of the texts in question. An as- 
sumption so selfish and so intensely tyrannical as that of the 
Papal hierarchy, is as repugnant to the spirit of the Gospel 
as is Satan himself. 

The resemblance between the Romish State and the Romish 
Church in several particulars, is striking and suggestive. For 
example, the old Roman State was always extremely jealous 
of all voluntary associations and private corporations ; never 
relaxed its right to a mysterious secresy in its management 
of public affairs and the practice of certain religious services 
(e. g. the Eleusinian mysteries); the persistent and unrelent- 
ing repression of free discussion and diversity of opinion 
among the people; the gorgeous parade, tinseled altar, and 
splendid garments of the priesthood; the number and vari- 
ety of their polytheistic objects of worship; the energetic 
and unceasing endeavors toward the centralization of all 
power, both secular and religious, in the hands of a few; the 
grandiloquent pretense of liberality by which a show of free 
toleration of all other religions was made when policy seemed 
to require it. The student of history might catalogue many 
more distinguishiug traits of the old Roman State, which 
are now equally characteristic of the Romish Church. But 
with the fabulous power of the keys, there is nothing that 
the Papacy cannot do. By this potent instrument it pours 
out at pleasure the wrath of heaven upon the heads of all 
mankind ; it pronounces whom it will as errorist, schismat- 
ist, and heretic.—and dooms him to infamy among men and 
eternal flames among demons ; it locks the gates of the grave- 
yard and of heaven against all who die outside the Romish 
Church ; it deifies the bread and wine in the Lord’s Supper 
and withholds the wine from the laity ; it bars hell against a 
drunken debauchee to whom the priest has given indulgence 
for the consideration of coin tinkling in the money-chest ; it 
opens the door of rebellion against the “powers that be,” by 
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absolving subjects from their allegiance; it sets at naught 
the public confession of sins and substitutes private confes- 
sion to a priest; it unlocked the dread Tartarus of heathen 
mythology, and priestly hands manipulated the terrible 
abode into the purgatory of Romanism; by its interpretation 
of the word Catholic, which signities universal, it restricts 
the word to the exclusive use of the Romish church; by the 
same magical power of interpretation, Jesus is deprived of 
his brothers, Simon, Jude, and James, their mother, Mary is 
divorced, made a celibate, and Joseph is supplied with an- 
other wife. 

Of all the inventions of man, the priesteraft of the Romish 
hierarchy is the most adroit and efficient in its line. It has 
proved a success of far greater potency than any other form 
of deception, not excepting those of ancient Egypt and the 
grand old Orient. All experience has shown that human be- 
ings are the victims of delusion. To a large extent the 
fallacy is quite agreeable,—so much so, that the hallucina- 
tion is often voluntarily invoked and paid for. The mighty 
rulers of Oriental monarchies were formerly veiled from the 
sight of their subjects, in order that an intenser awe of 
majesty might hold sway in the hearts of the people. Even 
in Europe kings and emperors were once imagined to be in- 
capable of doing wrong. Devices of this sort belonged to 
the king-craft of former ‘ages, and the purpose of the cheat 

yas to render the masses of the people submissive to the 
“powers that be.” But the ever-widening light of the Gos- 


pel thrusts aside the darkness of those days, and to us is 
given a safer and nobler guidance by the hand of Him who 
says: “I am come a light into the world, that whosoever be- 
lieveth on me should not abide in darkness.” 
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ARTICLE V. 


“WHAT CONSTITUTES QUALIFICATION FOR ADMISSION 
TO SACRAMENTAL COMMUNION ?°* 


By C. A. Stork, D. D., Baltimore, Md. 


This statement of the subject is rather awkward, but in 
traming the question elegance has been sacrificed to precision. 
Neither is it very striking, but point also has been sacrificed 
to precision. 

In popular, though inexact language, we may put it thus: 
When is a man ready to join the Church ?—Who are fit to 
come into the Chureh?—What makes one fit for church 
membership ? 

If it were not that all sorts of private opinions and theor- 
ies have been engrafted on the original idea of the Church, 
the answer would be too obvious to afford opening for any 
discussion. “The Church,” says our Confession, ‘is the con- 
gregation of the saints.” And the saints in New Testament 
language are the holy, 6 a@yzor; i. e., those that are set apart 
trom the world and consecrated to God. The term is used 
tirst, as applied to something set apart from a common to a 
sacred use, from the service of this world to the service of 
(Jod; and then, since a moral being, one capable of knowing 
and choosing between right and wrong, can fitly serve God 
only as he is inwardly separated and made internally right- 
eous, the idea involves a spiritual renewal and consecration 
of the inner principle. The saints then are those who are 
set apart and consecrated to God: first, outwardly by re- 
nouncing and separating from the world ; and then, by an in- 
ternal transformation of the whole nature into the likeness 
and love of God. The ‘Church, therefore, is that body of 





* A paper read at a meeting of the Eastern Conference of the Mary- 
land Synod, held in the Third Church, Baltimore, Dec. 26, 1876. 
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men who exist in the world, as set apart from it, to be the ve- 
hicle and medium of the Spirit of God. It is a true bod y 
existing for the purpose of exhibiting the Divine Spirit. It 
is so called in express terms: “and He |Christ| is the head 
of the body, the Church.” 


NOW, WHO SHALL BE MEMBERS OF THIS BODY ? 


Let it be remembered that we are speaking of the Church 
visible. The Chureh invisible consists of those spiritual per- 
sons who fulfil the notion of an ideal Church. They are not 
only outwardly consecrated, but inwardly holy. The writer 
of the Epistle to the Ilebrews describes them as “the general 
assembly and Church of the first-born, which are written in heaven, 
* * the spirits of just men made perfect.” But who they are 
none knows but God. We have no organs to discern them. 
We have no tests by which to try them. It is impossible, as 
I shall presently show, to form them into a definite, distin- 
guishable society. The Church visible, however, is a very 
definite and easily recognizable body. It embraces all those 
who profess Christianity. The Eunuch expressed the qualifi- 
cation tor admission to it when he said, * What doth hinder me 
tobe baptized? * * Thelieve that Jesus Christ is the Son of 
God.” 

Whosoever then sincerely declares his belief in Jesus Christ 
as the Son of God, and a willingness to submit to His will, 
has fulfilled all the conditions the Church is authorized to 
lay down for entrance to her fold. 

To those who take their notions from the traditional be- 
liefs and theories of the Protestant churches generally, this 
will seem radical and monstrous. What! not require any 
experience ; no deep conviction of sin, no sense of forgive- 
ness, no assurance of pardon? Is a man not to be tried 
whether he be really born again or not?) Must he not show 
that he is truly regenerate, a new creature in Christ Jesus ? 

To this I answer, No, not if you go by the New Testament. 
If you go by the traditions of the fathers, by the custom of 
the churches, if you think this or that body of Christians, 
this or the other part of the Church has a right to lay down 
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conditions and qualifications that the Founder of the Church 
did not lay down, then you may. But if you go by the New 
Testament, what more do you find required there than this,— 
That a man declare his faith in Jesus Christ the Son of God, 
and his willingness to submit to Him? Read what Peter 
said to the multitude on the Day of Pentecost who cried, 
* Men and brethren what must we do?” Read Philip’s answer to 
the Eunuch ; consider what Paul suid to the jailor; study 
the history of the Church given in the Acts of the Apostles,— 
and then point out where anything more is required. 

The abuses to which this principle is liable are obvious. 
They lie on the surface; and they have troubled serious and 
thoughtful men always. If you make the qualification so 
simple and easy, it is said, then you will have careless and 
ungodly men enter the Church. You will corrupt the Church 
and weaken it. You must have some guarantee of character, 
some criterion of the new life. And so men have set about 
devising such a criterion ; they have exacted additional guar- 
antees. One Church says, Let us wait till a man has given 
evidence by a changed life that he is a changed man. An- 
other says, Let us require that a man be certified by a deep 
inward experience that he is born again. Another says, We 
will insist on a vivid emotional revolution ; the soul must be 
convulsed with grief and stricken down in profound despair, 
and then brought marvelously out into the light, before we 
can admit the applicant to the Church. 

Now all this is very plausible. It seems to promise happy 
results. But without inquiring how it has worked, we have 
only to ask, Is it authorized by the Founder of the Church ? 
What did He say, and what did His Apostles do’ We find 
them putting up no such barrier, applying no such tests, but, 
after preaching and setting forth the facts of the new reli- 
gion, receiving whoever professed faith in Christ and would 
be baptized. 

All the difficulties we see the Apostles saw. All the evils 
growing out of making it possible for many careless and in- 
sincere men to come into the Church, which we deprecate, 
they were fully alive to. Is it conceivable that Peter after 
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baptizing Simon Magus, and then on the very heels of his 
baptism declaring that his heart was “not right in the sight of 
God,” that he was “in the gall of bitterness, and in the bond of 
iniquity,” did not have a keén realization of the difficulties 
that beset such easy admissions? But Peter did not set 
about raising the standard. It was still as before, “repent 
and be baptized.” Paul, after his terrible conflict with the 
Corinthians, whom he describes as “carnal, and walking as 
men,’—or as we in our modern phrase should say, uncon- 
verted, and with no idea of vital religion,—had he no per- 
ceptions of the evils that grew out of this general opening of 
the chureh doors?) And yet he does not propose any new, 
more stringent measures to meet the case. How could he? 
he had his commission from the Founder: what right had he 
to draw the lines, as we say, tighter? If Peter and Paul had 
been originators of a sect, cases like those of Simon Magus 
and the offenders in the Corinthian Church would have forced 
on their minds the necessity of a more rigid discipline ; new 
terms -and conditions and probations of discipleship would 
have been laid down. But they were not founders of a sect, 
but apostles of a faith already delivered to the saints, leaders 
of a society the conditions and qualifications of membership 
in which were fixed before they were put over it. So they 
neither added to nor subtracted from the original charter. 
But we who are not Apostles think we may. 

Let us recall the distinction made before, and which in 
this discussion we must keep constantly in mind, the dis- 
tinction between the Church visible and the Church invisible. 
The Church Invisible is the only perfect, ideal Church. It is 
the Church that will be found in Heaven ; for it is made up 
only of holy and spiritual persons. But it is absurd to lay 
down such a definition as the definition of any visible, tan- 
gible, cognizable society on the earth. Some, indeed, have 
written up over the church-door, “None but the pure in heart 
can come in here:” but these were only a few scatter-brained 
whimsical zealots, not knowing whereof they affirmed No 
sect even ever made such a condition a mark of the Church 
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visible. But between this and Christ’s own condition, *be- 
lieve and be baptized,” what stopping place is there? 

The Church visible, then, is composed of those who profess 
faith in Christ and accept his baptism: and these make up a 
true Church. It, too, is‘ordained of God, founded by Christ ; 
and its divine institution is not invalidated by the fact that 
many careless, unconverted, insincere persons find their way 
into it. Was not the Church at Corinth, the visible Church, 
the Church of Christ? and yet many were in it who were 
not Christ’s, who, as Paul says, were “carnal,” or as we should 
say, unconverted. They were called to be saints, and yet 
they were not holy. And yet Paul calls them the Church. 

Let me use here an illustration borrowed from another: 

“The abstract conception of a river is that of a stream of 
pure unmixed water, but the actual river is the Rhine, or the 
Rhone, or the Thames, muddy and discolored, and charged 
with impurity ; and the conception of this or that river con- 
tains within it these peculiarities. So of the Church of 
Christ. Abstractedly, and invisibly, it is a kingdom of God 
in which no evil is; in the conerete, and actually, it is the 
Chureh of Corinth, of Rome, or of England, tainted with 
impurity ; and yet just as the mudded Rhone is really the 
Rhone, and not mud and Rhone, so there are not two 
Churches, the Church of Corinth and the false Chureh with 
it, but the visible Church, in which the invisible lies con- 
cealed. So far, then, it appears, that in any age, the visible 
Church is, properly speaking, the Church.” 

Thus Robertson ; and what he says is the simplest, plain- 
est truth. The Church we have to do with,then, the Church 
to or from whose communion we admit or exclude, is this 
visible Church. What more can we require of those apply- 
ing to enter it, then, than this;—that they, as far as we can 
see, honestly believe in Christ and accept Him as their King? 
If it were the Church invisible, that holy company imbedded 
in the Church visible, of which we had the keys, then the 
qualifications would be of another sort; but of that Church 
none holds the keys but the Head of the Church Himself: 
He will see to it that they who enter are regenerate and holy. 
But what have we to do with that ? 
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But it will be said, let us strain otf the the mud, let us ap- 
ply tests that will keep the Simon Maguses, the Alexanders, 
the Hymeueuses, the Philetuses, and the Demases, on the out- 
side. Let us insist on a man’s showing evidence that he is 
born again; let us keep him waiting till we know not only 
that he professes faith in Christ and is willing to be baptized, 
but till we know he has a true faith, a true repentance, a true 
love. 


YES; AND HOW ARE WE GOING TO TELL? 


How many go through all the awakening and weeping and 
blissful experience of the Methodist system and prove as car- 
nal as those of Corinth. How many pass the Calvinistic 
test, the inward conviction that they are born again; have, 
first, deep impressions, then pungent conviction, then agon- 
izing struggles, then peace,—and after all are still in the 
flesh. 

But what, after all, we insist on in this matter is, not that 
this or that test does not look well, that this criterion is fal- 
lacious, and the other condition insufficient, that the Metho- 
dist altar and the Presbyterian experimental examination are 
uncertain; but that as conditions they are one and all not 
scriptural. They are as much the invention of men as the 
ceremonies and penances of Rome. There is no “Thus saith 
the Lord” for them. They may be useful as religious ma- 
chinery to awaken thought and set men in a new current ; 
but as tests, as barriers set up before the door of the fold, 


they are all false, for they have not on them the signature of 


the Master. 

The application of all this to the case of those specially 
had in view in our awkwardly worded question is soon set 
forth. Those of our own household, the baptized children 
of the Chureh, are to be regarded as the children of God. 
They are his by a twofold claim; by the gracious inclusion 
of those solemn words spoken to Israel, and that pass over 
to all the Spiritual Israel, “the promise is to you and to your 
children :” and by the mutual covenant passed between God 
and us when we gave over our children to Him in baptism, 
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we offering and consecrating, He receiving and adopting. I 
trust we all believe that baptism is something more than a 
graceful and sentimental ceremony, viz: that it is at least a 
solemn declaration and seal of the great fact that Christian 
parents sanctify their offspring. 

Now if this be so, what shall we do with our children ? 
Having given them to God in baptism, having trained them 
up in the nurture and admonition of the Lord, shall we say, 
Now you are the children of the Devil: until you have been 
deeply convicted of sin, and agonized and tossed to and fro, 
and clearly converted, you cannot be disciples of Christ ? 
Shall we say to a child that has a child’s faith and love, and 
honestly believes God is its Father and Christ its Saviour, 
No, you are born in sin; you must be born again into grace, 
and you cannot come to the Lord’s table till you have had 
clear convincing evidence that you have been thus born? 
This is the method in vogue in many Protestant churches, 
but it is not Lutheran, and it is not after the manner of 
Christ. 

What wretched caricatures of Christian truth does this 
erection of extra barriers produce. Take the following case 
of what under one type of Christianity is regarded as an 
essential qualification for Sacramental communion. It is a 
story told by Dr. John Todd of his own child: the scene is 
an inquiry meeting. 


“I went up to a little girl who sat by herself, weeping bit- 
terly. Her head was down. I said ‘my little one, do you 
so feel your sins that you feel the need of a Saviour? ‘I do, 
oh, [dol ‘Whose little girl are you?) ‘Why, father! Pm 
your own Mary! My blood seemed to curdle cold in my 
heart. None but a father situated just as [ was can know 
my feelings. For weeks she remained in great distress of 
mind, and lay like a little boat rocked in the storm, with 
no pilot to guide her into the harbor. I waded into the deep 
waters to reach and save my child, but my arm was too short. 
But I saw her led forth by a hand mightier than mine * * 
hope gradually poured her warm soft light into the soul, and 
darkness and distress were gone. The child received the 
Kingdom of heaven as a little child.” 
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Now Dr. Todd was a great man. He had something more 
than talent: he was in his way a genius; and, better than a 
genius, he was a holy man of God. But what an exposition 
of the words of Christ! Think of it: a little child under 
the gloomy teachings of Edwardean Calvinism is over- 
whelmed with conviction of sin: she is longer in darkness 
and mental agony than Saul of Tarsus, that bloody-handed 
persecutor of the Church: for weeks she remains in great 
distress of mind, “like a boat rocked in the storm, with no 
pilot to guide” :—and this we are to regard as ‘receiving the 
Kingdom of heaven as a little child!’ I should say, and I 
think Paul and Augustine and Luther would agree with me, 
that it was receiving it like a very hardened and tough old 
sinner. To receive the Kingdom of heaven, according to 
this interpretation, is to come into it not at all as a little 
child, simply, frankly, trustingly, but with the throes and 
agonies that belong to an old transgressor’s reversal of all 
the habits and dispositions of a life time. In short we are to 
understand the Saviour not to mean what He said at all, but 
something quite the opposite. To such desperate straits are 
we reduced when we propose to be wise above what is writ- 
ten, and seek to narrow the church doors which Christ, as 
we fancy, has spread too wide. 

In elaborately constructed parks men often make artificial 
ravines for the sake of bridging them over; and after awhile 
nature adopts the artificial valley for her own and clothes it 
witb shrubs and furrows it with water-courses, and men ride 
over the bridge and take it for a necessary piece of engineer- 
ing; and so it is now, but only because the valley has been 
made. In religion the same thing is done when by long con- 
tinued iteration it is ground into a generation that they are 
all the children of the Devil, and can become the children of 
God only by a convulsion and agony of soul. The convul- 
sion and agony do become necessary ; but only because our 
children are trained up to regard themselves as the children 
of Satan. Remove the wrong belief and there is no necessity 
for the after convulsion to bridge the religious chasm. 

When Dr. Todd went to Philadelphia he was puzzled to 
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find that religion there was taken in a very different fashion 
from the gloomy and drastic style of New England. In 
Massachusetts, he had found it essential that men should have 
deep, despairing, gloomy impressions of sin: as he said of 
his course in a revival at Groton, “I encourage none to hope ;” 
though the Apostle, who had not enjoyed the advantages of 
a thorough course in the theology of Jonathan Edwards, de- 
clares “ We are saved by hope.” But in Philadelphia, Dr. Todd 
found men would hope, and would not be dragged through 
gloomy weeks of despair about themselves. At first he 
thought there could be no genuineness in a religious experi- 
ence that had not a great deal of black in the back-ground. 
But he found out his mistake. He writes to a friend : 
“Human nature does not seem to be the same thing here 
that it is in New England. Such a thing as real, deep con- 
viction for sin I seldom find. * * * TIT cannot find as it 
has ever been the case that people here, in general, have had 
any conviction of sin previous to professing religion.” 
“Conviction of Sin,” we must bear in mind, means, in the 
good Dr.’s vocabulary, deep and long-continued distress, 
gloom and misery bordering on despair. But he is candid 
enough to confess that he has not found those who have 
lacked this preliminary “conviction” wanting in real piety. 
“And yet,” he goes on, “they appear well, and perhaps 
give as much evidence, taking the year in and out, that they 
are converted, as those in New England who are taught by 


law. What shall we think of all this? I confess I am at 
times at a dead loss what to think.” 


Poor puzzled Doctor of Divinity! it is a serious thing 
when one’s theory won't fit the facts. We leave the good 
Doctor and his root-and-branch School to adjust their the- 
ology and the facts as best they can. But we too, though 
we have got some distance beyond Dr. Todd’s generation, 
are still stumbling over barriers and difficulties of our own 
making. 

Just let us picture to ourselves the posture we take about 
this matter of admission to the Church. 


Vol. VII. No. 2. 30 
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Christ says, “Suffer the little children to come unto me and 
forbid them not.” He bids his Apostles preach “repent and he 
haptized ;” and at a word when the submission is made the 
Church receives the multitude. But we, 
to the children “come;” but first we pile up the barriers: the 
dogmatical problem, speculative difficulties, perplexing and 
ensnaring question ; we require profound and vivid religious 
experiences,—“have you felt thus-and-so?” “do you know 
that you have a new heart ?” “how do you know it?” I re- 
member my room-mate at college, when examined for church 
membership, was asked if he “would be willing to be damned 
for the good of the universe?” A little girl, I knew, when 
she applied for admission to the communion, was tested by 
the stern deacons of a New England church with this query ; 
“Will you go on serving God the same if we refuse to admit 
you to the communion?” and when she said, yes, the solemn 
old wiseacres proceeded to apply the test and did refuse her 
admittance for an indefinite period. Our Methodist brethren 
pile up the altar and a series of emotional experiences of an 
extravagant sort. One has one way and another another. 
And we Lutherans, like ecclesiastical sheep, leave the good 
old way of the fathers, of the New Testament, and rush after 
some Calvinist or Methodist bell-wether. We are all agreed 
that we must put up the bars, and then from behind this 
ecclesiastical chevaur-de-frise we invitingly say to the lambs 
“come.” If they can climb over, well and good: if not,— 
then they are not worthy to be received into Sacramental 
communion, 

It is high time to do in this matter what Dr. Johnson a 
long time ago advised all of us to do,—*rid our minds of 
cant.” Let us leave the great theologians and the theory- 
mongers, that pester us with their improved edition of Chris- 
tianity remodelled for modern uses, and get back to the New 
Testament and the presence of Our Master. It helps us won- 
derfully in clearing away the rubbish that generations of ex- 
periments in spiritual tinkering accumulate on our minds, 
to conceive ourselves as in the presence of Christ and His 
Apostles, and to try to look at things as we feel He would 





to be sure we say 
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have looked at them. Would He have said to a young per- 
son honestly seeking Him, ‘You must go through a long ex- 
perience of gloom and doubt, be deeply impressed and then 
get peace? Would He have required that we should know 
and be able to give substantial proof, that we are born again ? 
He did say that a man must be born again to enter the King- 
dom of God ; but He did not say he must have a clear knowl- 
edge that he has been so born and be able to show it to others 
before he became a disciple. 

The late Morris Officer used to tell a story of an eminent 
Presbyterian divine, now a Professor of Theology, to whom 
a young woman applied for admission to the Church. She 
was serious, earnest, docile: but the theologian could not get 
the evidence of the new birth in her case clear enough to 
suit his theories, so he put her off again and again. At last 
she said to him, “Dr. N—, do you know what I think the 
Saviour would have said to me if [had gone to Him as I 
have come to you?” “What, Madame?” “Why, I believe He 
would have said, come.” “Madame,” replied the Doctor, “I 
believe He would.” Confronted with the presence of the 
Master Himself, the theologian forgot his theology and saw 
things, for the moment, as they are. 

Let us learn to see things as they are; as Christ sees them. 
Let us give over humming and hawing over the traditions 
of men, and take the words of Mary as a safe guide, “ What- 
soever He saith unto you, do it.” 

If our children, instructed who Christ is, what His service 
is, what His Church is, seriously and honestly declare they 
believe in Him, choose Him, and will obey Him; and we are 
satisfied that they intelligently and honestly profess this,— 
who are we, or what is our right, to interpose between them 
and that full fellowship to which their and our Master bids 
them come? What right have I, adding to His words, to 
say, ‘Yes, come ; but you must come by the altar, or the 
anxious bench, or the inquiring-room, or in a revival, or by a 
slow and painful process 7 

Can you, or [, or any of us answer that question satis- 


fuctorily ? 
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ARTICLE VI. 


THE SERMON AS A.WORK OF ART. 


Translated from Palmer’s Homiletik, by Rev. A. MArtrin, Professor 
in Pennsylvania College. 

We have the text before us—what shall we do with it? 
The first answer which Homiletics must give, is, according 
to our first section, the following: we explain the text ac- 
cording to the principles of edifying hermeneutics and exe- 
gesis there laid down ; and indeed, as appears from our second 
section, thus far in connection with the seasons, cireumstances 
and acts of worship. If hereby the exposition is essentially 
modified, so that even in this respect already a sermon on a 
particular passage of Scripture assumes a different form from 
a commentary on the same passage, there is added this far- 
ther demand, that the sermon should be an oration in the 
artistic sense of the word—a work of art. 

This demand is by no means inconsistent with the holy 
simplicity of the Gospel, which indeed requires no addition 
of human device ; nor is it inconsistent with such passages 
as | Cor.2: 1&4. For what is there called “excellency of 
speech,” and “enticing words of man’s wisdom” is something 
different from that which we call the artistic element of a ser- 
mon. It is a false, and an improper honor shown to the 
speeches and writings of the apostles, if they are said to want 
all art, as if that were below their dignity. The speech of the 
apostle Paul, for example, Acts 17 : 22—31, is unquestionably 
artistic; and in this respect, we are perfectly agreed with 
Beyer’s development, in his book : “ The essence of a sermon.” 

Besides, this additional and decisive point is to be con- 
sidered ; that the sermon, so soon as it is not a missionary 
speech to a crowd of heathen, or an exhortation such as in 
the cure of souls may be made at any moment and any place, 
according to accidental occasion, but is a part of the cultus, 


comes necessarily under the essential law of the cultus, 
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the law of the beautiful. But the beautiful, so far as it is 
the object of human production, belongs to the domain of 
art. As the cultus in all its principal parts cannot dispense 
with the aid of art, so it avails itself also of the services of 
the same, when the act of worship consists in speaking and 
hearing. The situation of a preacher before a worshiping 
congregation is therefore altogether different from that of 
our Lord with reference to his disciples and his people, or 
that of the apostles in reference to their hearers and readers. 

Now, if we demand that the sermon should be a work of 
art, we appeal at this point to rhetoric, that it lend a hand to 
homiletics. Rhetoric must teach us also when we speak as 
ministers in the Sanctuary, always to bring that which is 
noblest and best as a sacrifice before God; because it is not 
befitting in such a place to carry on a loose, uncultivateg talk, 
an agreeable conversation, or to break forth in passionate 
outpourings of the heart; but it must be our aim and object 
to present the purport of divine truth, as it has assumed 
shape and character in our thoughts, only in the purest, no- 
blest forms that are possible to us. 

If we thus claim rhetoric as the handmaid of homiletics, 
our motive and object is altogether a different one from that 
which the rhetoricians among the homileticians endeavor to 
urge, namely: the hope, by following rhetorical rules to ac- 
complish a definite moral or spiritual result. This expecta- 
tion we forego, from the simple reason, that because the effect 
which the Word of God is destined always and everywhere 
to produce, whether read or preached, whether with or with- 
out exposition, whether in solitude or society is in nowise 
dependent upon the art of speech, but entirely and solely 
upon the grace and blessing of God, by the secret work of 
His Spirit in the heart of man. From the art of speech as 
an art, we demand not indeed a moral or spiritual, but an 
aesthetic ettect. 

True, this also does not imply, that the preacher shall make 
rhetoric a specialty, and in the disposition and development 
of a spiritual oration have his rhetoric open before him, and 
look out the rule for each seutence, and so to proceed accu- 
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Christ says, “Suffer the little children to come unto me and 
forbid them not.” Tle bids his Apostles preach “repent and he 
baptized ;” and at a word when the submission is made the 
Church receives the multitude. But we,—to be sure we say 
to the children “come;” but first we pile up the barriers: the 
dogmatical problem, speculative difficulties, perplexing and 
ensnaring question ; we require profound and vivid religious 
experiences,—“have you felt thus-and-so?” “do you know 
that you have a new heart?” “how do you know it?” I re- 
member my room-mate at college, when examined for church 
membership, was asked if he “would be willing to be damned 
for the good of the universe?” A little girl, I knew, when 
she applied for admission to the communion, was tested by 
the stern deacons of a New England church with this query ; 
“Will you go on serving God the same if we refuse to admit 
you to the communion?” and when she said, yes, the solemn 
old wiseacres proceeded to apply the test and did refuse her 
admittance for an indefinite period. Our Methodist brethren 
pile up the altar and a series of emotional experiences of an 
extravagant sort. One has one way and another another. 
And we Lutherans, like ecclesiastical sheep, leave the good 
old way of the fathers, of the New Testament, and rush after 
some Calvinist or Methodist bell-wether. We are all agreed 
that we must put up the bars, and then from behind this 
ecclesiastical chevaur-de-frise we invitingly say to the lambs 
“come.” If they can climb over, well and good: if not,— 
then they are not worthy to be received into Sacramental 
communion. 

It is high time to do in this matter what Dr. Johnson a 
long time ago advised all of us to do,—*rid our minds of 
vant.” Let us leave the great theologians and the theory- 
mongers, that pester us with their improved edition of Chris- 
tianity remodelled for modern uses, and get back to the New 
Testament and the presence of Our Master. It helps us won- 
derfully in clearing away the rubbish that generations of ex- 
periments in spiritual tinkering accumulate on our minds, 
to conceive ourselves as in the presence of Christ and His 
Apostles, and to try to look at things as we feel He would 
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have looked at them. Would Ile have said to a young per- 
son honestly seeking Him, ‘You must go through a long ex- 
perience of gloom and doubt, be deeply impressed and then 
get peace? Would He have required that we should know 
and be able to give substantial proof, that we are born again ? 
He did say that a man must be born again to enter the King- 
dom of God; but He did not say he must have a clear knowl- 
edge that he has been so born and be able to show it to others 
before he became a disciple. 

The late Morris Officer used to tell a story of an eminent 
Presbyterian divine, now a Professor of Theology, to whom 
a young woman applied for admission to the Church. She 
was serious, earnest, docile: but the theologian could not get 
the evidence of the new birth in her case clear enough to 
suit his theories, so he put her off again and again. At last 
she said to him, “Dr. N—, do you know what I think the 
Saviour would have said to me if I had gone to Him as [ 
have come to you?” “What, Madame?” “Why, I believe He 
would have said, come.” “Madame,” replied the Doctor, “I 
believe He would.” Confronted with the presence of the 
Master Ilimself, the theologian forgot his theology and saw 
things, for the moment, as they are. 

Let us learn to see things as they are; as Christ sees them. 
Let us give over humming and hawing over the traditions 
of men, and take the words of Mary as a safe guide, “ What- 
soever He saith unto you, do it.” 

If our children, instructed who Christ is, what His service 
is, what His Church is, seriously and honestly declare they 
believe in Him, choose Him, and will obey Him; and we are 
satisfied that they intelligently and honestly profess this,— 
who are we, or what is our right, to interpose between them 
and that full fellowship to which their and our Master bids 
them come’ What right have I, adding to His words, to 
say, ‘Yes, come; but you must come by the altar, or the 
anxious bench, or the inquiring-room, or in a revival, or by a 
slow and painful process 7” 

Can you, or I, or any of us answer that question satis- 
fuctorily % 
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ARTICLE VI. 


THE SERMON AS A. WORK OF ART. 
Translated from Palmer’s Homiletik, by Rev. A. MArtin, Professor 
in Pennsylvania College. 

We have the text before us—what shall we do with it? 
The first answer which Homiletics must give, is, according 
to our first section, the following: we explain the text ac- 
cording to the principles of edifying hermeneutics and exe- 
gesis there laid down; and indeed, as appears from our second 
section, thus far in connection with the seasons, circumstances 
and acts of worship. If hereby the exposition is essentially 
modified, so that even in this respect already a sermon on a 
particular passage of Scripture assumes a different form from 
a commentary on the same passage, there is added this far- 
ther demand, that the sermon should be an oration in the 
artistic sense of the word—a work of art. 

This demand is by no means inconsistent with the holy 
simplicity of the Gospel, which indeed requires no addition 
of human device ; nor is it inconsistent with such passages 
as | Cor.2: 1&4. For what is there called “excellency of 
speech,” and “enticing words of man’s wisdom” is something 
different from that which we call the artistic element of a ser- 
mon. It is a false, and an improper honor shown to the 
speeches and writings of the apostles, if they are said to want 
all art, as if that were below their dignity. The speech of the 
apostle Paul, for example, Acts 17: 22—31, is unquestionably 
artistic; and in this respect, we are perfectly agreed with 
Beyer’s development, in his book : “ The essence of a sermon.” 

Besides, this additional and decisive point is to be con- 
sidered ; that the sermon, so soon as it is not a missionary 
speech to a crowd of heathen, or an exhortation such as in 
the cure of souls may be made at any moment and any place, 
according to accidental occasion, but is a-part of the cultus, 
comes necessarily under the essential law of the cultus, 
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the law of the beautiful. But the beautiful, so far as it is 
the object of human production, belongs to the domain of 
art. As the cultus in all its principal parts cannot dispense 
with the aid of art, so it avails itself also of the services of 
the same, when the act of worship consists in speaking and 
hearing. The situation of a preacher before a worshiping 
congregation is therefore altogether different from that of 
our Lord with reference to his disciples and his people, or 
that of the apostles in reference to their hearers and readers. 

Now, if we demand that the sermon should be a work of 
art, we appeal at this point to rhetoric, that it lend a hand to 
homiletics. Rhetoric must teach us also when we speak as 
ministers in the Sanctuary, always to bring that which is 
noblest and best as a sacrifice before God; because it is not 
befitting in such a place to carry on a loose, uncultivate@ talk, 
an agreeable conversation, or to break forth in passionate 
outpourings of the heart; but it must be our aim and object 
to present the purport of divine truth, as it has assumed 
shape and character in our thoughts, only in the purest, no- 
blest forms that are possible to us. 

If we thus claim rhetoric as the handmaid of homiletics, 
our motive and object is altogether a different one from that 
which the rhetoricians among the homileticians endeavor to 
urge, namely: the hope, by following rhetorical rules to ac- 
complish a definite moral or spiritual result. This expecta- 
tion we forego, from the simple reason, that because the effect 
which the Word of God is destined always and everywhere 
to produce, whether read or preached, whether with or with- 
out exposition, whether in solitude or society is in nowise 
dependent upon the art of speech, but entirely and solely 
upon the grace and blessing of God, by the secret work of 
His Spirit in the heart of man. From the art of speech as 
an art, we demand not indeed a moral or spiritual, but an 
aesthetic ettect. 

True, this also does not imply, that the preacher shall make 
rhetoric a specialty, and in the disposition and development 
of a spiritual oration have his rhetoric open before him, and 
look out the rule for each seutence, and so to proceed accu- 
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rately according to directions. Just the greatest orators 
work least according to rules and models. They do not 
study whether now this or that trope, this or that figure of 
speech is demanded. Nevertheless, even the native and nat- 
ural eloquence rests upon Iaws to which all human speech is 
subject, and which the rhetorical talent obeys unconsciously. 
And even then it is of value to be acquainted with these 
laws in a scientific way. As in every art, even when nature, 
talent, the mental activity and inspiration of genius produce 
miraculous results, yet the production and presentation of 
the beautiful is always purified, regulated, and preserved from 
errors, offences, and one-sided affectations, by a clear, educa- 
ted consciousness of the laws of the beautiful; and genius 
itself receives thereby a higher satisfaction ; so here also if I 
can dfstinguish the different means and modes of speech, 
and figures of language and of thought, and if I know the 
inner measure, the law of order &c.; I will not indeed be 
able thereby to produce any thing better—but what I pro- 
duce I will the more clearly comprehend, and master,—be 
the better able to give account of all pastiontans, and be pre- 
served from mistakes. 

It must, however, be observed that rhetoric is not there- 
fore a part of homiletics, nor homiletics a part of rhetoric ; 
but as homiletics presupposes other sciences—as grammar, 
logic, lexicography, and theology, so rhetoric also is presup- 
posed and called into requisition by homiletics. Homileties 
has not to repeat all these, it has only to determine for its 
own sphere and according to its own method, wherein the 
eloquence and the beauty of a sermon consist. 

1. St. Paul comes to the Corinthians, not “with enticing 
words of human wisdom,” (1 Cor. 2:4); and yet when he 
ascends to the heights of the C bvlation view of life, when he 
gazes into the extent of the Kingdom of heaven or into the 
depths of the human heart, when he praises love human and 
divine, when he bears testimony to the brethren or greets 
and blesses them, his speech has always unquestioned beauty. 
Wherein does it consist? Evidently in the thoughts them- 
selves which he declares. The simple truth, as by its import, 
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it at once addresses human feeling—and particularly when as 
gospel truth it excites the highest spiritual pleasure, and 
attords the most blessed satisfaction, is also beautiful—is in- 
deed the most beautiful. When therefore this substantial 
thought and gospel truth are wanting, we can never speak 
of homiletical beauty. 

2. But as this truth always assumed a clear, precise, yet 
manifold, yes, even a constantly new form already upon the 
lips of the first heralds, so it is a work of beauty also in a 
sermon, as generally in the presentation of that substantial 
thought, that it appears in ever new forms,—not as if that 
which is old ceased to be beautiful, but only in so far as in 
those ever varying, constantly new forms appear the ex- 
haustless productiveness and the imperishable life which 
gives to each formation its peculiarity and individuality. 
Thus the Holy Scriptures speak altogether characteristically 
of “new songs.”—By analogy, therefore, we may say, beau- 
tiful is that which is original, which is new and remains 
new, just because the primitive, creative life reveals itself 
therein. 

8. But in general what is beautiful must have form. The 
beautiful exists only for our contemplation. Without dam- 
age therefore to the full reality of that which the preacher 
has to say, in order to be beautiful, to be a work of art, it 
must be presented in such concrete form, that the mental 
eye of the hearer may rest upon that which the speaker lays 
before him, as upon a picture. This is effected already by 
clearness and precision of the thoughts and their expression, 
which precision rests upon the internal clearness of the 
speaker’s own contemplation. But it is produced more 
strongly and decidedly by what we call the plastic in speech, 
which rests essentially upon a power of formation conditioned 
by natural genius and a liberal education of the fancy. 
That does not mean that we must always speak in figures ; 
but only, that what is said even without ornament, in simple 
truthful expression, never loses itself in abstraction, lifeless 
and formless, but that the hearer always sees some living 
thing assuming shape before him. 
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4. While according to the foregoing, the speech, the better 
it is, is the more analogous to the beautiful which the painter 
presents in a picture, so on the other hand it has this in com- 
mon with music, that it is in constant motion, the thoughts 
rush on now more impetuously, and now develop their im- 
port step by step, but are never entangled or clogged, but 
make some sort of progress with every sentence. This is 
what is called the fluency of speech, especially if the pho- 
netic part of the sermon, the delivery, is what it ought to be. 
By the waves ot this fluency the hearer must feel himself 
borne up; therefore the mind and heart receive the same im- 
pression, the same beneficent strengthening sensation in the 
hearing of a good speech which the body experiences from a 
bath in an open river. 

5. While the poet forms his creation more directly for his 
own satisfaction, to give scope to his own creative impulse, 
the speaker enters into living, directly personal intercourse 
with personal, living and present hearers. That life there- 
fore of rhetorical presentation must evince itself also in this, 
that the speech is constantly directed to the hearer, that it 
speaks to him, and that he feels himself continually ad- 
dressed. 

6. The formation of the thoughts is brought about by 
this, that a manifoldness is connected into unity, and thereby 
rounded off, so that each speech appears as a complete, and 
internally organized whole, all whose single parts stand in 
the correct relation to each other, and to the whole. Where 
that is the case everything finds its proper place, and order 
reigns, the members correspond, and stand in correct sym- 
metry ; one thing follows another according to an internal 
necessity, and each occupies just the space sufficient for it— 
the law of the beautiful is proportion. Just this—the right 
grouping together of the parts of a sermon and their indi- 
vidual points—the grouping together and the antithesis, the 
distribution of light and shade, making one point prominent, 
and putting another in the background, the combination of 
heterogeneous elements where the text or a particular rhetor- 
ical purpose demands it, happy transitions, uninterrupted 
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progress, climax, concentration and expansion; all this is 
genuine art which is indeed perfectly understood only by 
him who occupies the same intellectual position with the 
speaker, but the entire impression of which upon one who 
ean give no account of it, is yet altogether different, far more 
beneficent and refreshing, than if the preacher is deficient in 
this art. 

7. Finally, the material which is at the disposition of the 
speaker for his productions is language with its unlimited 
wealth of words, of forms and combinations of words, of 
forms of sentences and constructions, of modes of speech 
which in the intercourse of an educated people are always 
appropriately applied by every one, and are classified in 
rhetoric as figures, tropes, ete. To press all these into the 
service of thought, to dispose of them in the freest manner, 
yet always so, that what I say cannot just as well be said in 
any other way, that the most fitting and adequate expres- 
sion is always found: that is the artistic mastery which 
the speaker must exercise over all the treasures of a language 
the same as the musician exercises over the notes of the scale, 
over the chords, their sounds and their succession, over the 
voices and the instruments. 

The specialty of homiletics, however, demands that in this 
section we treat only of a part of these seven heads. What 
we mentioned under figure 1 is in part already given in 
the section of the Word of God and its exposition; and in 
part it falls with fig. 2 into the section of the personality of 
the preacher, as he appears before the worshiping congrega- 
tion, an educated spiritual-minded Christian. Fig. 3 falls 
into the section of the congregation, especially of popularity, 
as also does part of fig. 2. Here, however, in connection 
with the doctrine of the text, we have to speak only of that 
artistic formation of the sermon which consists in the cohe- 
rent arrangement of the entire import of thoughts derived 
from the text, and in the filling up of the special work which 
arises therefrom—i. e. the development. This confirms what 
was said above, that homiletics comes in contact with rhet- 
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orice, but pursues altogether its own course, and cannot in- 
clude a formal rhetoric as one of its parts. As well the con- 
nection with the word of Scripture (which is especially there- 
fore so inconvenient to all rhetoricians, that in their theories 
they are unable to find any proper place for it,) as the object 
of the sermon for the worshiping congregation determine place 
and character of the rhetorical element. We can therefore 
speak of the unity and arrangement of the sermon upon the 
basis of the text from which it must be derived; we can 
speak of the development not as a matter of style or asa 
treatise on figures of speech, but we must keep unobstructed 
the view into the doctrine of interpretation. 
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ARTICLE VII. 


A FEW WORDS MORE ABOUT THE MINISTERIUM. 
By Rev. S. A. Ort, D. D., Louisville, Ky. 


“When we first ran out of the harbor in our yacht to see 
what low, black schooner was making such a smoke in the 
offing,” we had no intention of doubling Cape Horn. We 
are not “ambitious” to occupy some space in consecutive 
numbers of the Review. The reply to our last article, how- 
ever, on account of an unwarranted assumption, cannot be 
allowed to pass by without a word in response. In the Jan- 
uary number of the Quarterly, the writer on “A Question of 
Church Polity,” begins his remarks by stating that the au- 
thor of several articles on the Ministerium “has completely 
changed his ground.” Further on he cites the attention of 
the reader to a notice of how entirely we have altered our 
position since last April, having swung from one extreme to 
the other. In short, he blandly tells the reader that we are 
panic-stricken. 

It would, however, have been both instructive and much 
in place, if our opponent had put down the proof of what 
he calls a fact. But why this was not done, we need 
not surmise. Some things are possible, and some are not 
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possible. To prove that two and two make five, when every- 
body knows they together only produce the sum of four, is 
to attempt an effort for which there is no intellect sufficiently 
mighty and no logic adequately severe. But, if we were to 
conjecture about this curious affair, it could only be some- 
what after the following mode: Perhaps the author was 
thinking of himself—how far he had wandered from the 
shortest distance between two points, how in his ramblings 
among the fathers he had lost his way, and how it was pos- 
sible that any one else could plunge into that forest of stately 
cedars and giant oaks, without bewilderment. 

Sitting down in such state of mind to pen a reply to our 
remarks in the October number of the Review, he uncon- 
sciously wrote the substance of his musings, and mixed them 
up with what he had previously thought to say in answer to 
our article. In order that the reader may be informed cor- 
rectly about our stationary change of position, we will cite 
a few passages from the article in the Oct. number. 


1. “There are, however, several points to which we desire 
to call special attention. The first is, that in the April arti- 
cle we contended that the laymen, as well as the ministers, 
have the authority and right to take part in deciding upon 
the qualifications of a candidate, and of course conversely, 
that the ministry alone has no authority from God to make 
such decision.” 


2. “We insist on the distinction between a principle and 
its manifestation. In the present case, the principle is the 
right of the people to take part in saying, who shall be min- 
isters; and the manifestation of this principle may be as it 
was in the time of Gerhard, an election of the candidate as 
pastor, or it may be an election by the Consistory as it ex- 
isted in the time of the dogmaticians, or it may be an elec- 
tion by the Synod as it exists among us, or it may be an elec- 
tion by the Ministerium, provided that then the Ministerium 
acts simply as committee for the whole Church.” 


In the face of these plain statements our opponent declares 
we have “quietly abandoned” our original position “without 
a word of defence or apology.” If such a way of restating a 
point is an utter abandonment of it, then we have no knowl- 
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edge of the force of words. But more. The very first argu- 
ment which we offered after again defining our position, was 
an argument to prove that Gerhard held that the laity as well 
as the ministry had the authority to take part by election in 
the making of ministers. The substance of this proof was 
that Gerhard maintained, as against the objection of Bellar- 
mine to the people taking part in the choice of a person suit- 
able for the office of the priesthood, the right of the laity to 
have a voice in this business. This argument, so distinctly 
stated and drawn out at length, our opponent answers by 
utterly ignoring it, and at the same time by accusing us of 
being dishonest in our quotation. Ife is, however, kind 
enough to furnish the reader with the fatal omission, which 
is, “examinatum a ministerio.” This he brings forward as 
though we designed to prove by Gerhard’s reply to Bellar- 
mine that the laity should examine the candidates. We 
made the quotation for no such purpose as all we said con- 
cerning it abundantly shows. It is the matter of election 
about which Gerhard speaks, and it is the force of this term 
which we aimed to make clear. In the April number we in- 
deed said: “The election of a candidate as pastor, was simply 
the order of the Church to ordain;” it is this same state- 
ment we intended to maintain when we cited Gerhard’s reply 
to Bellarmine. Any one, by reading our remarks, on the six 
hundred and twentieth page of the October number, can per- 
ceive distinctly that we still cling to the position laid down 
in our first article. The omission, which our opponent hints 
was made with a dishonest intention, has nothing to do with 
the sheer matter of election. The quotation to which we 
refer was intended to meet the objection of our opponent to 
the election of a candidate as pastor by the people as their 
order for his ordination. That such election was held in 
the time of Gerhard is an historical fact approved by Ger- 
hard himself when he says: 


“The question is asked whether one should be ordained 
who has not as yet been called to a definite place. We an- 
swer: No, because ordination is the declaration and witness 
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of the call, and hence where no call has preceded, ordination 
ought by no means to be conferred.” 


The call of which he here speaks is precisely the same call 
to which reference is made in the xiv. Art. of the Confes- 
sion, and the same call of which he speaks when he says, 
“that no one ought to take upon himself the duties of the 
ministerial office,” unless in addition to an inner impulse to 
enter the ministry, “there be the outward and solemn call of 
the Church.” It is needless to dwell longer on the fact that 
our first argument in the October number cited from Gerhard | 
if it means anything, means a defence of the position taken 
in the outset of our remarks on the Ministerium. Every 
reader of the REVIEW can readily perceive this. The omis- 
sion, out of which the author of the last reply wishes to 
make so much, signifies nothing whatever, because it relates 
exclusively to the matter of examination. We wish to say 
once for all, that the citations made are not garbled extracts. 
The removal of the stars, about which our opponent grew 
facetious, and the insertion of “examinatum a Ministerio,” 
will not change the plain sense of the context one whit. But 
it is in the mention of the Consistory that our author im- 
agines to see our flight from extreme democracy to highest 
aristocracy ; nay, he asserts positively that because we talked 
about the Consistory we have forsaken utterly our original 
position. This is an elegant man of straw. The principle 
of Lutheran Church Polity is, that God has given all au- 
thority directly to the whole Church. 

In the April number we showed how this principle as ap- 
plied to the making of ministers was recognized in the elec- 
tion of a candidate as pastor being an order to ordain. In 
the October number we adduced still further evidence in 
favor of the right of the people to take part in the election 
of a person to the ministry. In short, we argued that the 
principle in question could and did find its manifestation in 
the election of the candidate as pastor. Then we took the 
Consistory, and by the citations made concerning it, intended 
to show that the same principle found its manifestation in 
the Church representative. There is a distinction between a 
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principle and the mode of its manifestation. Is there only 
one way according to which the principle of Lutheran 
Church polity can be manifested? If so, let it be proved. 
When, therefore, we say that the right of the people to take 
part in making ministers was respected under the form of 
the Consistory, it is the wildest extravagance to assert, that 
we thereby declare the other mode previously defended to be 
absurd. It can just as well be said that when we hold the 
Synod to have the authority to say who shall be ordained, 
we surrender all we have heretofore advanced on the present 
question. The material point is, does the general principle 
of Church authority as stated in the Smalkald Articles, find 
a recognition in any of the modes already mentioned ? 

Moreover, it matters not, if the Consistory became in the 
course of its history arbitrary; and it matters not just now 
if it did not actually represent the Church. The essential 
question here is, did Gerhard and Quenstedt ever refer to 
the Consistory as representing the Church, and in this ca- 
pacity conducting the election of ministers, as well as their 
examination? The writer on the other side seems to be an- 
noyed by the explicit statement of Quenstedt, that Bishops 
and teachers alone cannot represent the Church, but the Con- 
sistory can. He enters into a debate with this old theologian 
about the matter, putting questions about delegated rights 
and speaking in a somewhat jesting manner about the 
Church representative. After his dispute with Quenstedt, 
the author of the January article proceeds to belabor us with 
his club of Presbytery and Consistory. Although he makes 
it whiz through the air, yet owing to his weapon being fan- 
shaped, it strikes on our head lightly, even as would a feather 
dropped from the sky. 

It is true that the old authorities speak of the Presbytery 
sometimes in the sense of Ministry. It is also true that they 
speak of the Ministry examining and ordaining. This we 
knew sometime ago, for Gerhard’s loci and Baier’s theology 
have been in our possession. But it is also true, that they 
state a wide difference between Ministerium and Presbytery, 
in the sense of Consistory ; and it is a mistake to insist that 
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we said they “always” use Presbytery and Consistory in the 
same sense. When we called attention to the Presbytery of 
which Gerhard and Quenstedt speak, we referred to what 
they said about the Consistory, as appears from the expres- 
sion, “it is very appropriate under the fore-going quotation,” 
&e. Beside all this, it is entirely immaterial what name they 
gave this body which was composed of ministers and laymen. 
Enough to know that this body, according to the express 
statement of Gerhard and Quenstedt, represented the Church 
and was charged with the duty of “furthering the business 
of the Church and inquiring into the life, studies and char- 
acter of those to be ordained.” The sole object in citing the 
case of the Consistory, was to show that in this way the gen- 
eral principle of Church authority at times found a mode of 
its application. We did not put it forward as our only argu- 
ment ; but we did present it as a very sure proof that Quen- 
stedt recognized the principle, that laymen have the right to 
take part in saying who shall be ministers. 

The verbal distinction to which our opponent points the 
reader, does not answer our argument. Certainly the Con- 
sistory did rot inquire into the studies, &., of those to be 
ordained for the mere sake of inquiring. If it inquired into 
such matters, it must have been because it had the power to 
act in accordance with the results of its inquiry. Thi objec- 
tion is made that we have brought together two passages 
- from Quenstedt, widely separate, and, hence, have made him 
say what he never intended to express. It is a sufficient 
answer to reply that one of these quotations is a definition, 
and, therefore, a passage complete in itself. Each of the ¢i- 
tations is independent of the other, so that not the least 
violence has been done to the sense in putting them side by 
side. Our opponent calls the church representative a figment. 
If, therefore, the Consistory, or any body composed of minis- 
ters and laymen, was a sham, how was the Church represent- 
ed? Does he say, by the Ministerium? Then there is a 
flat contradiction between him and Quenstedt; for the latter 
declares, “Bishops or teachers alone cannot represent the 
Church.” The Church is either represented or it is not 
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represented by some body. Ifthe Ministerium or the Synod 
does not represent it, then in the committal of the authority 
to administer the sacraments, &c., the act is not the act of the 
Church, and the Lutheran principle that God has given all 
authority immediately to the whole Church is not true. On 
the other hand, if the Ministerium only represents the 
Church, then the question arises, is the ministry the Church ? 
or if this is not the case by whom has the Ministerium been 
authorized to act in behalf of the Church? Is the appoint- 
ment directly from God? or is the power to act in this way 
given by the Church who, as the Bride of Christ, has been 
invested with all authority ? 

We leave these questions for our opponent to answer. 

Great stress is laid on the fact that the Lutheran ministry 
has always examined and ordained candidates. Most of the 
quotations and the major part of our author’s remarks have 
been brought to bear on this well known practice. On this 
matter we have never joined issue with him, except in so far 
as we judged him to set forth the examination and ordina- 
tion of the applicants by the ministry on the ground of di- 
vine appointment. While we have unmistakably given our 
position by saying that it is the duty of the Ministerium to 
examine and ordain, because of competency and propriety 
and for the sake of order, it is singular that in his great zeal 
to vindicate this practice, he has not yet positively told us 
whether the Ministerium shall examine and ordain because 
of divine command, or for some other reason. 

He concludes his last article by saying that it has been 
“established beyond all controversy ;” 1. “That in the origi- 
nal establishment of the Lutheran Church, the duty of ex- 
amination, judging of qualifications and ordaining to the 
office of the ministry was committed to the ministers of the 
Gospel.” We have from the beginning upheld this proposi- 
tion, when properly stated. As given by our opponent it 
looks two ways. 1. There is the most general proposition: 
The duty is committed. 2. The modifier given: to ministers 
of the Gospel. 3. The real subject of the proposition, Who 
committed? This is the vital point which by our opponent 
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is kept skilfully in the back ground by the use of the passive 
form. 

We inquire for the real subject: Who committed? That 
the duty was committed is certain. Who did it? Was it 
the Ministerium? How could the Ministerium leave or com- 
mit something to itself which under this supposition it 
already had? Was it God who committed this duty direct- 
ly to the ministry? If so, we have had no proof on this 
point. Or was it the whole Church? If so, why not plainly 
say it was. 

Once more we remind the reader that the gist of dispute 
on the present question is not, was the duty of examining 
and ordaining committed? But the sole point of difference 
is, who did the committing? Both parties agree, and have 
always agreed, so far. Nay, more, the pope can say, the duty 
of examination and ordination is committed, and there is per- 
fect agreement between him and our opponent. Who com- 
mitted this duty? The opposite side has not yet told us, 

In the October article, we quoted a few passages from the 
Evangelical Harmony of Gerhard and others. In these pas- 
sages it is distinctly said that the citizens of the Christian 
Republic commit, &c. We ask the reader to refer to that 
quotation, and at the same time to remember it has as yet re- 
ceived no reply. And just here we would again call the 
attention of our opponent to what Gerhard says about ordi- 
nation: Ist. “That it is not of divine appointment ;” and, 
hence, is the ministry divinely appointed to ordain? 2d. 
“That it is the act of the whole Church ;” and, hence, must 
it not in some way be authorized by the Chureh ? 

After so long time our opponent becomes exercised about 
God-given rights, and asks for information concerning them. 

First, he wishes to know the “time and place of their 
grant,” and also the “book, chapter, and verse of the Bible 
which contains the charter of this wonderful gift.” We are 
glad the author of the January article has become an in- 
quirer, and especially pleased to learn that he means business 
in having this grant of God-given rights definitely settled. 
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We shall presently furnish him with the desired information. 

In addition to the important items above mentioned, our 
opponent puts several questions in reference to the persons on 
whom “those ‘God-given rights’ are bestowed.” Do they be- 
long to “simple membership in the visible Church, or do they 
require some spiritual qualifications?” Then follow a num- 
ber of inquiries, on the 121st page of the January number, to 
which we refer the reader. These questions suggest to our 
mind several others of a like import. Is the examination 
and ordination of a candidate by a ministerium in which 
there is a hypocrite, legal? Does the authority to elect, ex- 
amine and ordain candidates, belong to “simple membership” 
in the ministerium, or does it rest on “spiritual qualifica- 
tions?” If this authority rests on spiritual qualifications, 
“how are we to ascertain, with absolute certainty” who are 
spiritually qualified in the ministerium for the work of elect- 
ing and ordaining candidates for the ministry ? 

If this authority also belongs exclusively to the office of 
the ministry, where is the proof, and what becomes of the 
general principle of Lutheran Chureh polity, viz.: that all 
authority has been given by God to the whole Church ? 


“These, and other questions, arise in our minds, when we 
listen to what is said on the other side, and our difficulties 
have not been removed by anything offered on this subject 
from that quarter.” 


But we must hasten to tell our opponent what Luther says 
about the God-given rights of which we have been speaking, 
and also furnish him with the “book, chapter, and verse of 
the Bible” containing the charter of this wonderful grant. 

We quote from the same translations previously mentioned. 

On Matt. 18 : 15—20, Luther comment as follows: 


“O that this passage were not in the Gospel! What a fine 
thing that would be for the pope! For here Christ gives the 
keys to the whole Church and not to St. Peter. And here 
tho also the same saying Matt. 16:18, 19, where he 


gives the keys to Peter on behalf of the whole Church. For 
in this 18th chapter the Lord makes a gloss upon his own 
words, showing to whom he had previously (Matt. 16) given 
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the keys in the person of St. Peter. They are given to all 
Christians and not to the person of St. Peter. 


The above view Gerhard supports when he says: 


“He who has received from Christ himself the keys of the 
kingdom of heaven, he has the right to call the servants of 
the Church. But these keys have been given to the whole 
Church. Therefore the right to cull the servants of the Church 
belongs to the whole Church. The major premise is proved by 
the definition of the keys; for by the keys we understand 
ecclesiastical authority, of which the right to choose the ser- 
vants of the Church is a part. The minor premise is mani- 
fest from the words of Christ, Matt. 16:19, where to Peter 
representing the Church, it is said, “I will give the keys of 
the kingdom of heaven.” 


Again Luther says: 


“Where there is a holy Christian Chureh there all the sa- 
craments must be also, Christ himself and his Holy Spirit. 
If then we are a holy Christian Church and have those 
things that are of the greatest and most essential importance, 
God’s Word, Christ’s Spirit, faith, prayer, baptism sacra- 
ment, office of the keys, &e¢., shall we not also have this 
smallest matter, namely, the power and right to call some to 
the office who are to minister to us the word, baptism, &c., 
(which are already here) and serve us in these matters,—|if 
we as the Christian Church have not this power and right,] 
what kind of a Church would that be?” 


Let the reader bear in mind, Luther says: “The power 
and right to call some to the office,” &e. 


Observe, likewise, Quenstedt’s statement. 


“The originally efficacious cause of the ministerial office 
is God; the less directly constitutive source is the Church. 
The authority to select and call the ministers of the Word 
belongs, by divine right, not alone to the priests or the eccle- 
siastical order, nor alone to the civil authority, nor alone to 
the people at large, but to the whole Church; and without 
the consent and voice of the people there can be no legiti- 
mate eal).” 


The usual reply of our opponent is that this selecting and 
PN 
calling, of which Quenstedt here speaks, refer merely to the 
choice of a minister as pastor. Let us see how this is. 
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Luther, Gerhard, Quenstedt, Chemnitz and others speak 
very frequently about the calling of ministers by the whole 
Chureh. When they allude to the whole Church they mean 
ministers and laity together, or in other words just as Quen- 
stedt puts the definition in the foregoing quotation. The 
forcible question now arises: Has the ministry as a ministry 
in the Lutheran Chureh, ever taken part in the election of a 
pastor by way of casting a vote? Has this been the prac- 
tice? Was it the practice in Luther and Quenstedt’s day ? 
And was this the practice they intended to designate by say- 
ing, “the authority to select and call ministers of the Word 
belongs to the whole Chureh ?” If so, where is the evidence 
that any such practice was then in -vogue? It is altogether 
a gratuitous assumption to declare that is what they meant 
and only meant by a legitimate call and at the same time is 
plainly absurd. Chemnitz distinctly says: 

“The call belongs neither to the ecclesiastics alone nor to 
the mass of ordinary believers alone, but the call belongs and 
must ever belong, to the whole Church, and with due regard 
to order.” 

Who would suppose this refers to the election of a pastor 
simply. Ecclesiastics and ordinary believers taking part by 
election in the choice of an ordained minister as pastor! 
Who ever heard of that as a rule in the Lutheran Church % 
And yet according to the usual reply of our opponent such 
must have been the case at least in the times of the fathers. 

But what is a legitimate or mediate call? Hollaz answers: 

“A mediate or ordinary call is that by which God calls a 
certain person to the ministry of the Church through the 
intervention of the judgment of those men who are mem- 
bers of the Church.” 


Now observe what Chemnitz states: 


“Tnasmuch as the ministers are not the whole Church, but 
only a part of it, Eph. 4: 11; neither are they lords of the 
Church, but helpers and overseers, 2 Cor. 1: 24; 1 Peter 5: 
3; therefore, they neither can nor ought to assume the medi- 
ate call to themselves alone, the remaining members being 
excluded.” 
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At this stage of our answer we will take up the passage 
from Quenstedt, so often quoted by our opponent as a trium- 
phant answer to all our arguments. This passage has ap- 
peared in all his articles and been handled as a supposed 
squelcher. Here it is: 

“Each part of the Church has its own duties in the calling 
of ministers ; it is the part of ministers to examine the can- 
didates for the ministry, to inquire into their character and 
life, to ascertain and judge of the gifts necessary to the min- 
isterial office, and to ordain them by the laying on of hands.” 

At this point we are dosed with stars. Throwing them 
aside we read : 

“It belongs to the Christian magistrate to nominate them, 
to present them when called, and to ratify their examination. 
The duty of the people is to give the call, to approve by their 
vote and testimony, and to elect.” 

Our opponent would have us believe that Quenstedt states 
here explicitly, unequivocally, that the Ministerium takes a 
candidate in charge, examines him, decides on his qualifica- 
tions and ordains him, without anybody else putting in a 
word or having anything to do between these acts, 2d. That 
after the candidate is a full fledged minister, then the magis- 
trate nominates him, presents him when called, and ratifies 
his examination. 3d. After this the people give the call, 
approve by their vote and elect. All this our opponent would 
have us believe is what Quenstedt meant. What an absurd- 
ity! low it ridicules the entire sense of this passage, and 
makes Quenstedt mix and jumble and confuse the whole 
matter at a fearful rate. If the magistrate, according to 
Quenstedt’s supposed idea, had nothing to do in the making 
of a minister, it is certainly foolish to say, he ratified the ex- 
amination. Why did’nt he ratify the judgment concerning 
gifts, or the ordination? Of what consequence was his rati- 
fication of the examination, if it could only be given after 
the candidate had been made a minister? It would have 
been mere child’s play. When, however, we consider that 
the ratification was made before the ordination, there is some 
point to Quenstedt’s remark. 
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Again, this old theologian says, the magistrate nominated 
the candidate. Was he nominated before or after ordina- 
tion and for what purpose? If he was nominated after or- 
dination, then he must have been nominated as an ordained 
minister for a pastorship. Then having been called he was 
presented. The idea of Quenstedt hence was, that the Chris- 
tian magistrate nominated the ordained minister for a pas- 
torship, then presented him when called to his congregation, 
and last of all ratified this ordained minister’s examination 
by the Ministerium, when a candidate for the ministerial 
office. This was surely a beautiful arrangement, orderly and 
sensible. Anybody at a glance can see that Quenstedt is 
here speaking of the making of ministers, and not the set- 
tling of ordained ministers as pastors in one sentence, and 
about something else in the other. Ile describes the fune- 
tions of each part in the calling of ministers. “The duty of 
the people” he says, “is to give the call, to approve by their 
vote and to elect.” Gerhard’s remark fully explains this 
statement : 

“The question is asked whether one should be ordained 
who has not as yet been called to a definite place. We an- 
swer, No, because ordination is the declaration and witness 
of the eall, and hence, where no eall has preceded, ordination 
ought by no means to be conferred.” 

The giving of the eall, therefore, was prior to ordination, 
and if the call was not given the ceremony of inauguration 
could not properly take place. In this calling of ministers 
of which Quenstedt speaks in our opponent’s famous citation 
ordination is the last act performed. How then can it in 
any wise be figured out that in the first sentence he speaks 
exclusively of making ministers, and in the other two of set- 
tling ordained ministers as pastors? No wonder that at the 
end of the first sentence the writer on the other side saw 
stars. 


Again, our opponent’s quotation from Quenstedt by no 
means justifies any such conclusion that the ministry is di- 
vinely appointed to examine and ordain. When Quenstedt 
says: “It is the part of the ministers,” &c., does he mean to 
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say by divine appointment? If so, then he means the same 
thing in the sentence immediately following: “It belongs to 
the Christian magistrate,” &e. Did this old theologian advo- 
cate the doctrine, that the magistrate was divinely appointed 
to nominate, present and ratify? How exceedingly clear 
that Quenstedt is not alluding to divine appointment, but 
solely to proper order. And yet this passage is the mighty 
proof on the other side. It is no proof whatever in that 
quarter, but on the other hand states precisely what we main- 
tained in our first and second articles. 
But we are further reminded that Quenstedt says: 


“A distinction is to be made between the right of calling 
and the ceremony of ordination; the one belongs to the 
whole Church, [that is the right of calling] the other to the 
Presbytery alone.” 


This our author quotes against us. Quotes against our po- 
sition? when it says the right of calling ministers belongs to 
the whole Church. Quotes against us? when it declares the 
ceremony of ordination belongs to the Presbytery alone. 
Why, this quotation, if it states any thing, states exactly 
what we have always maintained. But our opponent is de- 
fending a view other than this. The right of calling, take 
it in whatever sense he may, can not be done by the whole 
Church, if it is true the Ministerium only has authority from 
God to call believers to the office of the ministry, or if the 
laity only can take part in the election of an ordained minis- 
ter as a pastor. 

Further, ordination is not a right given the Presbytery by 
divine appointment. If it is, we leave our opponent to argue 
the case with Gerhard, who says, “ordination is not of divine 
appointment,” but is exercised by the Ministerium as the 
agent of the Church, for the sake of good order. 

And here our opponent comes along with Matthias, advi- 
sing everybody on the ground of respectable scholarship to let 
this apostle alone. He belongs to him by the indisputable 
right of “choice by lot and not by all voting.” But we 
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must demur to this claim and bring one or two witnesses on 
the stand. 


Cuemnitz: “In order that all things be done decently and 
in order, the matter of election and eall of ministers, both in 
the time of the Apostles and since their times in the older 
and purer Chureh, was always transacted in a certain order 
by the chief members of the Chureh in the name and by the 
consent of the entire Church. Thus Acts 1: 5, Peter presents 
the description of the character of the person who should be 
chosen ; and afterward the Apostles together with the Church 
make the choice.” 

BrocumManp: “Our churches ascribe the right of choosing 
the ministers of the Word to the whole Church, and derive 
their authority from Acts 1: 22, 23. For when an Apostle 
was to be chosen in the place of the traitor Judas, Peter it is 
true for the sake of order introduced and presided over the 
transaction, but the whole Church elected two, between 
whom the lot was cast. If now the Apostles, who were ex- 
traordinarily called by Christ and were endowed with special 
authority by God, did not presume of themselves to appoint 
the ministers of the Church, why do the papal bishops who 
are not worthy to be compared to the Apostles, as to their 
gifts, assume this right.” 

Now, Chemnitz and Brochmand were respectable scholars, 
and yet they were foolish enough to blunder egregiously 
about the case of Matthias. We trust we will hear nothing 
more about this “choice by lot and not by all voting.” 

Ist. Permit us in conclusion to state again our position. 

The authority to make ministers belongs the whole Church, 
by direct divine appointment. 

2d. In the exercise of this authority due order must be ob- 
served, according to competency and propriety ; and, hence, 
we say the ministry should examine and ordain, but we mean 
this in no wise in any sense that this authority inheres in the 
ministerial office by divine command. 

According to this view, the Ministerium simply acts as an 
agent or a committee for the whole Church. 
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ARTICLE VIII. 


CONSCIENCE UNDER REVELATION AND GRACE. 
By M. VALENTINE, D. D., President of Pennsylvania College. 


It is a fault of many of the text books on Moral Science, 
that they have been constructed almost wholly in the mould 
of a simple naturalism. The old method of Aristotle which 
has come to us out of paganism, simply anatomizing human 
nature, and generalizing the laws of duty from the observed 
powers and judgments of man’s moral faculty, has continued 
too strongly to mark the works that are given us in these 
late days. Ethical systems continue to be put almost entirely 
on natural data. But man’s place and ultimate end can be 
understood only in the light of redemption. He is under a 
remedial economy. And the views of the young in our 
schools ought to be formed in the mould of Christian ethics. 
The morality we are to cultivate must be something purer, 
higher, and more comprehensive than the morality of the un- 
enlightened understanding and unaided conscience. It must 
rest on a better apprehension of our relations to God and His 
plans, as well as to our fellow-men, than man has without 
revelation. Had we no other light than that of reason, we 
would be justifiable in framing our science of duty on that 
alone. But there can be no excuse for turning away from the 
clearer light which now illuminates every question of right 
and obligation. Any system of ethics which omits the 
truths of revelation, and fails to view man in the new rela- 
tions into which he is brought by redemption and grace, must 
come tatally short of being a full science of human duty, if 
it does not present that duty in absolutely false light. 

Christian ethics are inseparably linked with theology, or the 
doctrines and precepts of the word of God. Morality repre- 
sents the practical side of religion. Paganism indeed main- 
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tained a clear separation between religion and ethics. Its 
morality was not made to rest on religion, and its religion 
was divorced from morality. Religion was itself often a 
grand obstacle to morality. This pagan conception of the 
foundation of morality has poured its poison through many 
of our books of moral science. The systems taught want 
the true theological foundation; and in this separation from 
religion is perpetuated the old pagan abomination that piety 
need not include morality. Not even the boldest rejecters of 
the supernatural claims of Christianity will deny that its 
ethical teaching is immeasurably superior to any found else- 
where among the best sages of the race; and nothing can jus- 
tify Christian teachers, in our day, in fixing the postulates 
and conclusions of moral science on simply natural data. 

The single object of this paper is to present the office of 
Conscience in the condition under which Christianity brings 
its action, and as involved in the product of Christian moral- 
ity. There is, probably, no single point at which the differ- 
ence between pagan and Christian ethics is more marked 
than in this connection; and a view of the difference here 
becomes the best illustration of the wide interval over which 
the whole science must move in passing from a merely nat- 
uralistic form to its true form under the economy of redemp- 
tion. 

Under Christianity, conscience accomplishes its functions 
in new conditions and with re-inforeed power. The main 
things thus involved will come into view, in recalling two 
general aspects of the relation of Christianity to the moral 
faculty. 

I. The first part of the relation is that which Christianity 
bears to conscience in affording needed knowledge. It comes as 
a revelation of additional and necessary truth. 

Conscience, like every other faculty of the human soul, is 
capable not only of development in power and energy, but of 
education into broader comprehension and accuracy of ethi- 
cal discernment. Upon the clearness and completeness of its 
perceptions of duty, must always depend, to great extent, 
the force of its imperatives and the reliableness of its control. 
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It can discern moral quality, however, and discriminate right 
and wrong only in the light of correct knowledge. The in- 
tuitive character of its cognitions does not make it indepen- 
dent in itsaction. The correctness of men’s moral judgments 
is conditioned on their right understanding of themselves, 
their relations to God, to their fellow-creatures, and the great 
ends of their being. Knowledge thus forms the light in 
which the conscience perceives duty and asserts obligation. 
Other things being equal, the more of it, the better. While 
there is a source of moral law for men* in the action of nat- 
ural conscience itself, judging in the light of reason alone— 
the only guide of merely naturalistic ethics — a second 
source of such law is opened in the teaching of revelation, 
setting forth human duty in new light and broader relations. 
There is one writing of the law of duty within man, and 
another is given in the word of God. In its regulative con- 
trol, the Christian conscience must unite and use the direc- 
tion and imperatives of both. To understand aright the 
action of conscience in this vantage position, we must note 
and remember the relations between these two sources of 
moral law. These relations present three chief points to be 
looked at. 

1. The law written within, “the work of the law written 
in the heart,” and that without, in objective revelation, are 
in necessary and unchangeable harmony. There can be no con- 
flict. Any seeming disagreement must result from a failure 


‘to interpret the law correctly. The contents of the moral 


faculty which discerns right and wrong in the light of reason, 
and the contents of revelation which unfolds and prescribes 
human duty ab extra, are concurrent ways of the disclosure of 
human obligations. Man’s nature, though marred by the 
fall, is a work and revelation of God. Originally, especially 
in the intelligence and conscience, it was an image of God, a 
a reflection of the divine reason and holiness. If the inward 
law has been much defaced and dimmed, legible only in bro- 
ken and fragmentary forms, so that man needs a clearer guid- 





* Rom. 2 : 14, 15. 
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ance, revelation comes as a second writing of it, and clearer, 
from the Creator. The conscience, as a subjective faculty 
whose office is to discern and enforce duty in human rela- 
tions as naturally understood, receives in the written law of 
the divine word an enlightening and educating help; and 
there is no conflict between any of our cognitive faculties 
and the means that educate and cultivate them. It is true, 
that rationalism, taking its stand on its own powers of 
thought alone, has sometimes asserted an antagonism of con- 
science to duties taught by Christianity. But such disagree- 
ment has always come from a misreading of either the sub- 
jective law or the objective revelation. There can be no real 
opposition between reason and Christian revelation ; and the 
effect of advancing non-Christian into Christian ethics is, not 
to make ethics less truly human, but to mould the science 
more in real harmony with the laws and demands of our gen- 
uine and normal humanity. It becomes most human when 
it is most Christian. 

2. Christian revelation becomes confirmatory of the true 
action and decisions of conscience. The need of an assuring 
help has ever been deeply felt, in settling questions of duty. 
Men have been drifted hither and thither in unanchored rest- 
lessness, in consequence of not being able to read the law 
within them with certainty. The natural conscience stands 
in the midst, or more properly at the summit, of an organ- 
ism of faculties disordered and impaired by the fall and sin. 
It necessarily acts thus at a disadvantage, under doubt, and 
with weakened force. One of the great things it always 
needs, for its right power, is certainty. This it must have, for 
high, firm, and victorious moral life. Yet this full certainty, 
demanded by our moral nature, is impossible unless its nat- 
ural judgments are helped by an assuring and ratifying au- 
thority from without. The blindness, mistakes, and misgiv- 
ings of the conscience, form a perplexing chapter in ethical 
systems. It has often led to doubt whether there is such a 
thing as fixed, immutable morality. Outside of the illumi- 


nation of Christianity, the moral idea, the affirmation of 


right, has always lacked this needed certainty, and sunk out 
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of its right effectiveness of control. So long as men are in 
doubt as to what is morally good, there is only an inferior 
motive power in the imperatives of conscience. But Chris- 
tianity comes with its divine precepts and commands, speak- 
ing in a voice which the conscience recognizes as of God and 
authoritative, confirming the genuine, true, and correct deci- 
sions of the moral faculty. The inner law is flooded with 
new light, and the misgivings of doubt are swept away. 
Indubitable validity is given to its directions, and fresh nerve 
and strength come into its behests. 

3. The field of recognizable duty is grandly enlarged by 
the teachings of revelation. There are at least three ways 
in which, in this respect, conscience finds itself in superior 
position under Christianity. First, revelation discloses to 
man new and otherwise undiscoverable relations, opening to 
view new duties, obligations and responsibilities. It sets be- 
fore him his solemn relations to the Trinity, to redeeming, 
re-creating and saving grace, as well as creating and preserv- 
ing love, to offered blessings, gracious rewards, and eternal 
destinies. The world and human life have a grandly changed 
meaning under the Gospel. Man’s place in the system of 
things, as to the past, present and future, is revealed in a 
light increased and broadened like that on the landscape 
when morning rises upon night; and in this light he sees 
a thousand new responsibilities on which he is touching 
every moment, and which stretch out into illimitable ranges. 
Conscience must act in view of all these new relations, and 
hold the heart and life, the will and activities to all the du- 
ties of this enlarged ethical domain. Secondly, by its im- 
mense number of specific precepts for particular relations 
and circumstances in life, revelation gives correctness, mi- 
nuteness and fullness of application to the general principles 
of duty asserted by the conscience. In manifold eases the 
conscience would be in the dark, without the instruction and 
guidance of Scripture directions. Scearcely a situation or 
emergency in life can be named, for which precept and coun- 
sel have not been given. When the sun rises, the natural 
eye not only sees further, but more minutely; and myriad 
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objects and relations flash into view which were unseen in 
the dark. “If a man walk in the night, he stumbleth,” * * 
“If any man walk in the day he stumbleth not, because he 
seeth the light of this world.” Such safer illumination for 
the moral footsteps is afforded by the guiding beams of the 
true Light, shining on the way, through the teachings of the 
word. More of duty is known, and better known. By com- 
mon consent—even among skeptics—the ethical precepts of 
Christianity, in their purity and sublimity, their definiteness 
and universality, their quickening directness and radical 
thoroughness, are unapproached by the best teachings of pa- 
gan sages or human philosophies. When Fichte, for instance, 
represents Jesus as carried by the very purity of His charac- 
ter into the loftiest regions of transcendental and eternal 
morality, the representation is a concession, made by no 
means in the interest of the Christian religion as a religion, 
that “in ILis light we see light,” and questions of duty re- 
ceive a matchless illumination. Thirdly, besides unfolding 
man’s true relations to God, his fellowmen, and to his own 
destiny under remedial grace, and defining every kind of 
duty in matchless precepts, Christianity presents an example 
of human life and excellence in the person of Christ. For 
lifting men up to true conceptions of what they ought be 
and do, the power of a concrete example cannot be easily 
over-estimated. Revelation not only defines virtue and right- 
eousness, in clear instruction and apt precepts, but adds the 
illustration of a real pattern. This takes hold of the human 
mind, and explains duty with a force and impressiveness oth- 
erwise impossible. There are some who, overlooking the 
atoning office and work of Christ, interpret the whole mean- 
ing of His mission as fulfilled in being the world’s needed 
Teacher and Example. We need not accept the error of this 
extreme view. But without doubt He was meant to be “the 
Model Man” as well as Redeemer of men. And that exam- 
ple has been shining down through the ages, with wonderful 
power on human life. It has been an inspiration and a guide 
into all the purest and grandest moralities that have adorned 
Christian manhood. In all just estimates of the functions 
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of the conscience under Christianity, account must be taken 
of this great fact, that human duty and character have re- 
ceived a personal manifestation in the Redeemer—*the abso- 
lutely perfect Prototype of human morality.”* To us, who 
have lost original and normal rectitude, from whose nature 
the divine “image” of it bas been sadly effaced, a just and 
full conception of morality is conditioned on a knowledge of 
Christ as the pattern of holiness. 

The light and help afforded in these various ways necessa- 
rily give greater range, breadth, definiteness, certainty and 
force to the imperatives of the moral faculty. There is a 
grandly enlarged knowledge of duty—a strengthened em- 
phasis to the sense of obligation. The conscience acts under 
surer guidance, and an indubitable authorization from God. 
Its practical supremacy 4s re-inforced, as it stands before the 
human will and speaks in His name as well as its own. If 
its perceptions and imperatives without revelation are suffi- 
cient to leave men “without excuse,” in wrong-doing, surely 
in the floods of light poured by Christianity over every ques- 
tion of virtue and duty, the ethical determinations must be 
clearer and more comprehensive, and more certainly exclu- 
sive of error or mistake. 

II. The other aspect of the new condition of the con- 
science under Christianity is its relation to divine grace. We 
use the term “grace” here, not as expressing the objective 
“favor” with which God mercifully regards the unworthy, 
but the subjective help which is afforded as a divine energy 
operating upon and in men. In the remedial scheme of God, 
men become the subjects of a supernatural influence and work, 
beyond the natural effect of the additional truth given, and 
yet through it; under which the office of conscience comes 
to be fulfilled in greatly altered conditions and with the pos- 
sibility of far higher virtue. 

Among the facts most plainly brought to view in the his- 
tory of ethical discussions, none are more marked than the 
comparative impotence of mere moral distinctions, among non- 
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Christian people, even when the moral judgments have been 
clear and positive. The best familiarity with the principles 
of duty has not been able to enforce duty. It has been 
strangely ineffectual for practice. The sharpest intellectual 
discriminations and definitions have been but as the play of 
a cold light, like the aurora of the north quickening nothing 
into life or beauty. Men have known the right and ap- 
proved it, and have yet pursued the wrong. ‘The inner law, 
with its “categorical imperative”’ has lacked efficiency and 
fruitfulness. It cannot do much, because it has become 
“weak through the flesh.” Not only does it, without the in- 
struction of revelation, want certainty, but without grace it 
lacks effective strength. It needs a sufficient dynamic. This 
it finds in Christianity—chiefly in these ways: 

1, Conscience is re-inforeed by the: influences of the Holy 
Spirit. We must always distinguish between the conscience 
and the enlightening and moving force of the Spirit. The 
existence and function of the natural conscience in man are 
fully recognized by revelation. The term used to designate 
it, avvéidyou—from ovvowWa, conscius sum—a knowing with, 
associate knowing, i. e., either as a self-consciousness of right, 
or a knowing with God* whose law it discerns, expresses its 
nature and power in the essential features we are accustomed 
to assign to it. It is referred to as primarily and fundamen- 
tally a cognizing or knowing faculty, distinguishing between 
right and wrong, the morally good and evil. But it is also 
an imperative authority, binding men under the obligations of 
righteousness ; and a judging force, with condemnatory and 
punitive action on wrong-doing. These functions of the 
conscience could have been rightly and fully accomplished, 
in and from its own energy, only in an unfallen, sinless state. 
In the aid which, in its broken and impaired condition, it 
receives in the influences of the Holy Spirit, we recognize one 
part of the great provision made in grace for man’s restora- 
tion to holy character and a life of duty. Its natural functions 
are not set aside by the Spirit, but used, and restored to their 
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true efficiency. With all who accept the Scriptures as the 
word of God, there can be no question that the Holy Spirit, 
in saving men from sin, enlightens, convinces of sin, strives in 
their hearts, and guides in the way of duty. Besides the nat- 
ural force of revealed truth, simply as truth, there is a super- 
natural influence which is the true and real work of the 
Spirit—not of man, but upon and in him. It is surely diffi- 
cult, perhaps impossible, to know, in all cases, how much of 
the conviction of duty, and the imperative to its performance 
is owing to the action of the conscience itself, and how much 
to the supernatural work of the Spirit. For the Spirit does 
not work without, but through man’s natural faculties. He 
is present in the word of truth, instructing the understand- 
ing in all moral relations, enlightening the conscience with 
clear and impressive visions of duty, quickening its motive 
power into constraining energy. The “Spirit witnesses with 
man’s spirit,” as to duty and obligation. He joins his re- 
vealing power to that of conscience, and reinforces the sense 
of obligation into effective strength. The feeble current is 
filled up into needed fullness. And so, while the Christian’s 
primitive, natural conscience is acting in all its functions, it 
is not acting alone. It is not alone; for the Holy Spirit is 
within him as an ever-present Help, blending divine grace 
with the human powers which are to be restored to perma- 
nent moral health and victorious ethical control. In this is 
fulfilled the experience expressed in the language of St. Paul: 
“My conscience also bearing me witness in the Holy Ghost,” 
Rom. 9:1. This is a Christian conscience, one acting not 
unaided and alone, but as embraced within and filled with 
the influence of the Holy Spirit. 

2. The conscience is quickened and made effective through 
the regeneration and sanctification divinely wrought in the 
believer. The great change which the Scriptures represent 
as a renewal of human nature into the image of God, is 
meant, in the redemptive plan, to recover to holy character 
and all moral duty. To look on Christianity as designed 
simply to bring us pardon and release from punishment, is 
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one of the most monstrous perversions, divorcing religion 
from its great moral end. “This is the will of God, even 
your sanctification.” Under this renewal conscience comes 
into its final and triumphant supremacy. This involves sev- 
eral facts :— 

First, the moral faculty itself, which, like all the other 
human powers, has suffered by the fall and sin, partakes in 
the renewal by which the nature of man is put in process of 
recovery. It shares in the regeneration in which the inmost 
nature of his moral powers receives a new life. As the con- 
science, according to the primal constitution of man, formed 
the very flower and crown of his being, the blight, disorder, 
and weakness introduced by sin must have left a sad injury 
upon it. The faculty itself, thus coming under the renewing 
action of grace, attains clearer vision, truer discrimination, 
and stronger impelling power. It gets back into its normal 
life for its true functional prerogatives. 

Secondly, in the change of the heart, the conversion of the 
affections from sin to holiness, the resisting hindrance to the 
control of conscience is broken and removed. It is the deep 
curse of human nature, that its loves are terribly perverted, 
and fastened on wrong objects. The affections do not find 
their centre and rest in God and righteousness. They have 
become irregular, sordid and misleading. They are’ often 
varnal and debasing. They sway to the appeals of temptation. 
The appetites and passions obscure the moral perceptions 
and resist the moral judgments. There is a law of sin and 
death reigning in the affectional nature. The will which 
should always bow to the behests of conscience, is swayed 
by a bad heart. The sceptre of the moral faculty is broken 
by the rebellion of the desires against right and duty. It 
cannot enforce its ethical authority upon and through the 
will. Its faintest whisper ought to be decisive; but against 
the imperious rule of wrong affections, its loudest impera- 
tives are impotent. But in the great change provided for in 
Christianity, and wrought by the Holy Spirit through the 
truth, a “new heart” is given. It is a restoration of the af- 
fections to their true objects—reconciliation with God through 
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the love of redemption, and recovery of the soul into love of 
righteousness. The Scriptures characterize it as a ‘writing of 
the law again on the heart’—a putting again of the eternal 
principles of duty, written at the beginning on the soul, and 
afterwards epitomized in the tables of stone at Sinai, into 
the understanding and love of the renewed soul. Through 
faith in Christ, there is formed a living union with Him, as 
of a branch in the Vine; and the new life makes man again 
a “partaker of the divine nature,” and carries into him the 
forces of purity and righteousness. Whilst in justification 
our faith accepts Christ as our righteousness, our regenera- 
tion is the beginning of our transformation into the moral 
character which the restored relation implies. To this new 
life in the affections, duty becomes easy and joyful. Duty 
being made an object of love, the conscience is no longer per- 
perplexed and overborne by evil desires, but becomes able to 
assert its rightful authority. 

One of the very first fruits of the change is, therefore, free- 
dom to the will, in the domain of righteousness. It is true, 
we assert a natural free-will in man—and correctly. It is the 
essential condition of all responsibility. Without self-deter- 
mination, accountability is inconceivable. Right and wrong 
can have no existence. And there is no point on which the 
consciousness of universal man is more unanimous than in 
testifying to this freedom. Yet, it must be remembered that 
this freedom is not absolute. It is limited and _ partial. 
Through the fall and sin, there is contradiction in man’s be- 
ing. The will, whose office it is to give effect to the direc- 

tions of conscience, is under the command of opposing inceli- 
nations and corrupt desires. Until the law of sin and death 
is broken by renewing grace, the will is practically in bond- 
age to evil. The choices of its freedom are controlled pre- 
dominantly, not by conscience or the objective law of duty, 
but by selfishness, carnal passion, and the manifold appeals of 


immoral pleasure. Though exercising a limited freedom, 
within the sphere of civil affairs and in separate acts, the will 
is unable to free the soul from the fetters of depravity, and 
change a sinful personality into a pure and holy one. It is 
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to the tyranny of the powers of evil in our fallen nature, 
that St. Paul refers in the seventh chapter of Romans, where 
is pictured the war of the “law in the members” against true 
righteousness even after the new life has brought some 
re-inforeement to conscience. The will is sometimes battled 
even then in giving full and happy effect to the moral 
judgments. It is only in regeneration, therefore, when the 
heart has been renewed and the laws of duty written again 
in its love, that the will gets into a real spiritual freedom. 
And as sanctification makes more and more pervasive the 
force of the new life, and the human affections flow more 
strongly to their right objects, the will attains still better 
and better efficiency for God and the right. 


Through this inward change, moreover, the example ot 
¢ f 9 


Christ attains its true power in men for moral character. 
The imitation of Christ can never be accomplished outward- 
ly. It is not a process of copying. Moral character is not an 
architecture. It is the growth of a right inward life. “We 
must guard against the error of supposing that we can resem- 
ble Christ as our pattern without uniting ourselves to Him 
as the Saviour.”* A life after His exump/le can only be by His 
power. It is the Christian, who alone can say: “I live, yet not 
[, but Christ liveth in me, and the life I now live I live by 
faith of the Son of God”—whose love to Him as Saviour is 
fervent, and whose affections are upraised and sanctified by 
His grace—that is moulded into the ethical features of that 
Example that has been shining as a full-orbed glory on the 
vision of men. 


Under these practical forces of redemption, therefore—and, 


under them alone—the conscience becomes effective for the 
true human morality. Not only is man, by revelation, taught 
his duties, in the grandest relations he sustains to God, the 
world, and an appointed destiny—relations otherwise undis- 
cernable—but the conscience itself is quickened by grace, the 
obscuring mists of sin are lifted from its perceptions, and the 
obstinate hindrances of inward depravity are superseded by 





* Martensen, Christian Ethies, p. 208. 
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the help which convictions of right receive from love of the 
right. The efficiency of the conscience no longer stands only 
in the merely intellectual judgments and interest, but in sane- 
tified affection for the morally good. With love toward 
what is good, even feebler conscience would sway the life 
aright. But under the redemptive forces of Christianity we 
have clearer conscience—vision, stronger imperative force, to- 
gether with a re-adjustment of the whole nature in predomi- 
nant love of righteousness and purity. More and more, as the 
work of redemption goes on, is the law written within men, put 
into the heart as a holy life-foree, and the conscience becomes 
more and more de facto, as it is de jure, sovereign for the true 
morality for which our nature was intended. It is thus that 
Christianity furnishes the only effective dynamic for the con- 
science, and makes possible among men a pure, reliable, 
world-overcoming moral life. 


ARTICLE IX. 


HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH LUTHERAN CHURCH IN 
NEW YORK.* 


By GEORGE P. OCKERSHAUSEN, New York city. 


We will not attempt an elaborate or polished historical 
address on this occasion, but as a descendant of the Germans 
and the Dutch, reared amid English customs, usages and lan- 
guage, we may with propriety simply relate what our fath- 
ers did to establish the English Lutheran Church in the 
City of New York. We would appropriate the language of 
the Prophet Isaiah, and bid you: “Hearken to me ye that 
follow after righteousness, ye that seek the Lord; look unto 
the rock whence ye are hewn, and to the hole of the pit 
whence ye are digged. Look unto Abraham your father, 





*A paper read at the Semi-Centennial of the English Lutheran 
Church of St. James, on East Fifteenth Street near Third Avenue, 
Tuesday evening, February 20th, 1877. 
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and unto Sara that bare you, for I called him alone, and 
blessed him and inereased him.” 

New York, or New Amsterdam, was founded by the Dutch, 
and its affairs were administered by the West India Com- 
pany in Holland. This Company, when they sent over emi- 
grapts, were very careful to send along pious schoolmasters 
to instruct the children of the colony, to read sermons, and 
preside at religious meetings until the regular ministry was 
established. The first regular ordained minister, Dominie 
Jonas Michaelius, of the Reformed Dutch Church arrived, 
Aug. 11, 1628. His Church soon became strong and exer- 
cised a powerful influence in the local government, and would 
willingly have taken all other Christian emigrants to itself. 
It could see no good reason why all the sects of the Old 
World should be perpetuated in the New. As, however, 
these other Christians did not view things in the same light, 
it was deemed advisable to try the virtue of a little coercion. 
Governor Petrus Stuyvesant issued his proclamation, as repre- 
sentative of the West India Company “condemning those who 
presumed to preach without an appointment from the Dutch 
Ecclesiastical authority, as numberless heresies and schisms 
would arise from such conventicles as differed from the estab- 
lished religion as propounded by the Synod of Dort, which 
was not only lawful, but commanded by the word of God.” 
A fine of one hundred Flemish pounds was imposed upon all 
unlicensed preachers, and all persons, male or female, married 
or single, attending such meetings were subject each to a 
penalty of twenty-five pounds. 

Among the early settlers there were a few of the Lutheran 
faith. These wrote to the Directors in Holland for permis- 
sion to elect their own pastor and to exercise their own faith 
and worship. This reasonable request was refused, but, in- 
stead, orders were sent over “to employ all moderate exertions 
to lure these Lutherans into the Established Church, and ma- 
triculate them into the Reformed religion.” The government 
here went beyond these comparatively mild instructions. 
Lutheran parents were compelled to attend the baptism of 
their children in the Duteh Chureh, and, with the sponsors, 
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declare their belief in the truth and doctrine as promulgated 
by the Synod of Dort. Many objected, protested, and were 
put in prison; complaints loud, long, and pathetic were 
again made to the home government, which resulted in a 
mild censure of the Governor’s conduct, who so far relaxed 
his severity that the Lutherans were allowed to worship in 
their own house, but the law was still to be enforced against 
econventicles. Rev. Joannes Ernestus Goetwater,a Lutheran, 
arrived in New York with a commission from the Consistory 
of Amsterdam. He was brought before the tribunal, forbid- 
den to preach, and ordered to leave. As he was sick, he 
could not leave at once, so he was put upon the limits of the 
Colony, and finally compelled to embark for Holland. In a 
few years, however, these persecutions ceased. ° 

The hope had been cherished by the Church in Holland to 
found in this land of promise, an Arcadia, where all bitter 
religious controversy should end, and one faith, one Church, 
the Church they loved, and for which they had in their own 
country contended, should flourish and prosper, and all men 
be gathered within its fold as one happy family. It took 
time to dispel this fair vision, and so they hoped on and 
winked at the doings of the Governor, but at last the scales 
fell from their eyes and they sent this noble despatch to the 
Governor. “The consciences of men ought to be free and 
unshackled so long as they continue moderate, peaceable, in- 
offensive and not hostile to government.” 

In 1664, the British took the government from the Dutch, 
and changed the name of the city from New Amsterdain to 
that of New York. The Burgomasters, the Schouts, and the 
Schepens were given their walking papers, in future the 
government was to be known by the name and style of 
Mayor, Alderman and Sheriff, according to the customs of 
England. The new Governor, Nicoll, an Episcopalian, a man 
of liberal views, gave permission to the Lutherans to estab- 
lish a church and send over to Europe for a minister. Rev. 
Jacob Fabritius arrived, 1669. In 1671, a log church was 
erected at the southwest corner of Broadway and Rector 
streets, and was named Trinity Lutheran Church. Rev. Fa- 
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britius was a man of great gifts and learning, but finally 
brought contempt upon himself and disgrace to his church 
through intemperance. Rev. Bernardus Arentius became pas- 
tor about the year 1700. The services were held in the Low 
Duteh language. Rev. Bernard Arint and Rev. Rudman 
followed with a short ministry. Rev. Justus Falkner was 
called 1703 and succeeded by Rev. Christopher William 
Berckenmeyer. Under these two pastors the church in- 
ereased and became more prosperous. In fact they proved to 
be the golden days of the Dutch Lutheran Church. The old 
log building was taken down, and assisted by collections from 
Hackensack, Rampo, Albany, London, Amsterdam, Ham- 
burgh and Denmark, a substantial stone edifice, with belfry 
and bell, was erected on the same site. The congregation 
had now been thirty years in existence, a large number of 
young persons had grown up in connection with the families 
of the church, and as Dutch emigration had nearly ceased, 
these descendants formed no inconsiderable portion of the 
congregation. Whether they had been able to introduce En- 
glish preaching into their church up to this time, we are not 
able positively to determine. It has been affirmed that such 
was the case, and as stoutly denied. Unfortunately for the 
church, Rev. Berckenmeyer resigned, 1732. His successor 
was Rev. Michael Knoll, from Holstein, who preached in the 
Dutch language. Soon a disturbanee arose. There had 
always been a few Germans connected with the chureh, who 
had been cheerfully weleomed, but now they were coming in 
larger numbers, as the tide of German emigration was begin- 
ning to flow in this direction. They complained incessantly 
that they could not understand the Dutch preaching, and 
asked for German. The vestry consented to allow German 
preaching every second and third Sunday. This satisfied 
some but not all. The Rev. Hofgut, who had been silenced 
in Germany for immoral conduct, now took the lead, and a 
number of Germans left the old church and held services in 
a private house. They did not get along pleasantly together, 
however, and as the Rev. Hofgut failed to show his ordina- 
tion papers to the city authorities, he was forbidden to preach, 
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and left. A young minister by the name of John Frederick 
Rees was then called by them, and an old brewery building 
on Skinner, now Cliff, street, was bought, for two hundred 
and fifty pounds, They borrowed fifty pounds to buy chureh 
furniture, and obtained permission from the Governor to col- 
lect alms in the city for their chureh. They also demanded 
one half of the old Trinity Church property. The vestry re- 
plied “that neither one half nor any part of the chureh prop- 
erty could be divided in that way ; that the Church had been 
erected, by the means of its members, and by charitable con- 
tributions collected in this country and in Europe, for the 
Evangelical Lutheran congregation after the Unaltered Augs- 
burg Confession, and that the church was open to all commu- 
nicants whatever be their nationality.” 

This party were now out of old Trinity, but some Germans 
still remained, and difficulties continued till they finally eul- 
minated in the resignation of pastor Knoll, 1751. 

At this juncture, the Rev. Henry Melchior Muhlenberg, 
the “patriarch of the Lutheran Church in America,” passing 
through New York with his friend, Rev. John Christopher 
Hartwig, the eccentric founder of Hartwick Seminary, was 
detained. They called on Rev. Rees of the German church, 
were kindly received, and given by him and his church offi- 
cers their version of the difficulties. They then visited some 
members of old Trinity Church, who persuaded Rev. Muhl- 
enberg to stay over Sunday and preach in their chureh, which 
he did, preaching in German in the morning, and English in 
the afternoon. 

The vestry of Trinity afterwards held a conference with 
Rey. Rees and his officers, and proposed to them to return to 
the old church and unite with them in a eall to Rev. Muhl- 
enberg. The offer was declined, and they would only return 
on condition that Rev. Rees should be elected pastor of the 
reunited church. This could not be thought of by the vestry 
of Trinity Church, so they alone gave a call to Rev. Muhlen- 
berg to become their pastor. As Rev. Muhlenberg could not 
leave Pennsylvania with the consent of his congregation, he 
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only after much persuasion accepted the call for two years, 
and was obliged to leave his family behind him in Pennsyl- 
vania, us hostages for his return. His first sermon was 
preached May, 1751. He gives an account of this Sunday’s 
experience in New York. In the church he found the Ger- 
mans and the Dutch singing, as only they can sing, each in 
his own language, which sounded very strange and confused 
to his ear. In the evening one of the elders called on Rev. 
Muhlenberg, and said that he had demanded more in his ser- 
mon, as pertaining to the Christian life, than even the Scrip- 
tures required. “These poor souls,” Rev. Muhlenberg re- 
marks, “have been contented and consoled so many years 
with the ‘opere operato,’ or confidence in external works, 
that they thought a service of two hours on Sunday in 
church was enough for their justification and salvation, and 
that all their sinful doings were only their natural weaknes- 
ses.” Other members of the church called and compliment- 
ed him on his eloquence. The congregation of Trinity Epis- 
copal Church, across the way, however, complained that they 
had been disturbed by the loud preaching. 

From this Sunday’s experience Rev. Muhlenberg learned 
that the word he had preached did not reach to the hearts of 
the majority of his hearers, but had been lost in their ears, 
like the sounds of a musical instrument, for they had only 
eulogized his fine voice and had little to say about the effects 
of the gospel truth in their hearts. Rev. Muhlenberg now 
gave his attention to the young and to English preaching. 
At an English evening service, July 28th, the crowd was so 
great that many were obliged to remain outside. Rev. 
Muhlenberg was an ardent friend to prayer-meetings and a 
very hard worker for his-echurch. We commend one Sun- 
day’s work to the consideration of our preachers of modern 
times. 

Early in the morning he held confession in his house with 
some church members from abroad, after that he preached in 
the Dutch language and administered the communion to 
fifty persons. In the afternoon he preached in German and 
concluded with catechisation. In the evening he preached in 
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the English language; and all this on a warm July day, 
without gas, but with candles or lamps that smoked badly. 
The interest in the English services now increased, and gal- 
leries were asked for in the church to accommodate the peo- 
ple. In August Rev. Muhlenberg was obliged to return to 
Pennsylvania. His farewell sermon was delivered at night, 
in English, from John 1:15. More than the chureh could 
hold were in attendance, and the parting could only be borne 
in the hope that he would soon return to New York. 

Rev. Muhlenberg could not return till May, 1752. He was 
met at the boat by the members and officers of the Church, 
some of whom cried like children, at the sight of him. He 
enquired if they had hungered as much for The Bread of 
Life, as they did to see him, only, an humble servant of the 
Lord Jesus Christ ? He staid only four months. On the 2nd 
of August, 1752, he preached his final farewell sermon, in 
English, to a large audience. There was scarcely a dry eye 
in the Church, all were greatly grieved, in prospect of the 
separation. Next day the vestry called on Muhlenberg for 
the last time, besought him not to forget them, but send 
them on one of his colleagues soon. They accompanied him 
down to the boat, received his benediction, and then waved a 
last, sad adieu. With the departure of Rev. H. M. Muhlenberg 
all prospect for an English Lutheran Church, during the first 
century of the existence of the Lutheran Church in New York, 
faded away. 

Others however, profited by this failure of the Lutherans. 
“Trinity Episcopal Chureh,” says Muhlenberg, “has grown 
up by thousands, their very large church is already too small 
and they are building a new church (St. George’s on Beek- 
man St). The cause of this growth is that the children of 
Dutch parents, soon forget the language of their parents and 
learn English.” The city about that time contained some 
13,000 inhabitants and 2500 houses. 

Rev. John Albert Weigand was called to the Chureh and 
remained till 1767. A few years later the fires of Revolu- 
tion were kindled throughout the land. The British marched 
into the city and took possession, with all the pomp and cir- 
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cumstance of war. It was a barren triumph. One week 
after the grand entry, a fire started on the west side, which 
consumed four hundred and ninety-three houses, and ex- 
tended from Courtlandt street down to Whitehall. In that 
fire, Old Trinity Lutheran Church and parsonage, as well as 
her more prosperous neighbor, Trinity Episcopal Church, were 
destroyed. 

We turn back now to the German party in the old Brew- 
ery building on Skinner Street, which left old Trinity 1749. 
Rev. Rees served till 1752. Rev. Rapp till 1756. Rev. Geo. 
Weisner 1758. Rev. John Martin Schaeffer 1761. All 
through these years of frequent changes the congregation 
was struggling with debt. The enterprise had been started 
on borrowed capital, the interest and other expenses were 
like a millstone about their necks to sink them. Frequent 
efforts were made to have the old Trinity Church assume 
these debts, but without success. Rev. Kurtz was sent from 
Pennsylvania, in 1761, to sapply the pulpit and to unite the 
two churches, but he was unsuccessful and left, 1762. Under 
the administration of his successor, Rev. John Bager, things 
became more favorable, and by the year 1767, just one hun- 
dred and ten years ago, the congregation abandoned the 
Skinner St. building as a Chureh, but retained the land for 
a burial ground, and erected a stone church, 34x 60 feet, at 
the corner of Frankfort and William streets. It was named 
Christ Church, but became afterwards generally known as 
“The old Swamp Church.” The Rev. John Siegfried Goer- 
ick was elected pastor of the newly erected church. He 
labored with considerable acceptance till 1773. He was suc- 
ceeded by Rev. Frederick Augustus Muhlenberg, son of Dr. 
Muhlenberg of the old Trinity Dutch Lutheran Church. 
The Church prospered under his ministrations till 1776. 

The name of Muhlenberg had become prominent in the 
History of our country, as associated with liberty and inde- 
pendence. It was supposed that when the British took pos- 
session of the city, they would hang up this patriotic minis- 
ter, as a warning to others; so as the British marched down 
the old Boston road, now Bowery and Chatham Street, the 
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pastor of the Church marched out of the city. He removed 
to Pennsylvania, and in 1779 was elected to represent that 
state in the continental Congress, which then met in New 
York City. He was also a member of the first, second, 
third, and fourth Congress, under the new Constitution, was 
Speaker of the House three times, and his name is memora- 
ble in History for giving the casting vote by which John 
Jay’s treaty with England was ratified. 

After the departure of the minister, the congregation suf- 
fered annoyance from the soldiers who were quartered in the 
church. The evil, however, was not unmixed with some 
good. The Hessian camp preachers officiated from time to 
time, in the church, the congregation was not only kept to- 
gether, but donations of money were made by the Hessian 
officers and soldiers. Some of the Hessians killed in the battle 
of Long Island were interred in the vaults under the church, 
and in later years, when the building was taken down, the 
body of General Knyphausen was found in full military cos- 
tume, with side-arms, cocked hat, boots, spurs, queue, &c., &e. 

At the close of the war, Swamp Church was without any 
regular pastor. In 1784, Rev. John Christopher Kunze was 
called to the Church, and the Old Trinity Dutch Lutheran 
congregation, which had been burned out on Broadway, now 
agreed to form a bond of anion with the Swamp Church, as 
the United German Lutheran churches, the property to be 
in common, in one fund, but at the first suitable opportunity 
a separate chureh was to be erected for them and their de- 
scendants. 

Rev. J. C. Kunze was among the first scholars of his times, 
very familiar with the ancient languages, was elected profes- 
sor of Oriental languages in Columbia College, and served six 
years. One of his intimate friends was the then learned Jew- 
ish Rabbi of New York, Mr. Seixas. He had an ample li- 
brary, a vast collection of folios in parchment binding on 
Theology in German, Greek, Latin and Italian, also many 
works on medical Jurisprudence. He was an astronomer, 
something of an astrologer also, understood numismaties, 
and his collection of coins is in possession of the New York 
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Historical Society, still preserved and valued. With all his 
great learning he was very devout, modest, and trustful as a 
child, recognizing the hand of Providence in the smallest 
affairs of life. With practical every day affairs he was but 
little acquainted. In his wife, however, who was a daughter 
of Dr. Muhlenberg, he possessed a help-meet indeed. Her 
practical wisdom, her zeal, and energy of character largely 
made up for his deficiency. She was at the head of the 
ladies of the church, and led them in every undertaking for 
the welfare of their beloved Zion. 

Dr. Kunze may be rightly styled the “Philip Melanchthon 
of the Lutheran Church in America.” His sermons were 
comprehensive and instructive, as his familiar acquaintance 
with the Hebrew and Greek languages made his exposition 
of the Bible of great value. He was earnest and fearless in 
the proclamation of truth. His denunciation of the desecra- 
tion of the Sabbath, by some of his hearers, caused a bitter 
and scurrilous attack to be made upon him in the newspaper. 

About the year 1794, Rev. Geo. Streibeck was engaged as 
an assistant. He began to preach in the English language, 
Dr. Kunze himself not being very fluent in that, and there- 
fore timid about preaching in it. He maintained, however, 
that where a German Lutheran Church was largely surround- 
ed with English speaking people, they ought to provide En- 
glish preaching. He also declared that he knew of no authority any 
where commissioned to absolve any one from his obligation to the 
Church in which he has been confirmed, except, from a conscien- 
tious belief that the Scriptures are not truly taught. Any 
other cause for leaving that church, he denounced as dishon- 
est and the violation of a most solemn compact. With the 
assistance of Rev. Streibeck, an English Lutheran Hymn 
Book was published for churches that use that language, in 
the year 1795. 

Rev. Streibeck soon began to perform other ministerial 
acts to a constantly increasing extent ; indeed, he solemnized 
so many marriages, that some of the members thought that 
the fees ought to be paid over to the senior pastor. July 16, 
1797, Rev. Streibeck organized an English Lutheran Church, 
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under the name of Zion. At his first communion season, two 
were received by confirmation, and nineteen communed. At 
the second communion, eight were confirmed, and thirty-nine 
others communed. The names of these persons are still pre- 
served, and they are associated with some of New York’s 
most worthy citizens of that day. 

The congregation of Rev. Streibeck erected a church at 
the corner of Mott and Cross streets, near Chatham. It was 
dedicated on the nineteenth Sunday after Trinity, October 
11th, 1801. Dr. Kunze assisted at the dedication and preached 
the sermon, his subject being King Solomon’s great sacrifice 
at the dedication of his Temple. His text was 2 Chron. 7:4, 
“And King Selomon offered a sacrifice of twenty-two thou- 
sand oxen and one hundred and twenty thousand sheep. So 
the King and all the people dedicated the house of God.” 
The sermon was published by the vestry of the church. Dr. 
Kunze, in reply to the request that was made by the vestry 
for a copy of his sermon, says: “I feel myself deeply inter- 
ested in the prosperity of your church, and shall never cease 
to lay this cause, with my other concerns, before the Throne 
of Grace.” 

The first English Lutheran Church was now fairly under 
way—a church building in a good location, anda pastor well 
known and liked in the city. No records of the actual num- 
ber of members are now to be found. Rev. Streibeck, how- 
ever, in 1801 baptized about sixty-six, married sixty-six; in 
1802 baptized sixty, married eighty-three; in 1803 baptized 
forty-six, married one hundred and seventeen. There was 
one thing, however, that did not work smoothly, and that 
was the finances. They were in debt. 

Suddenly, in 1804, the Rev. Streibeck resigned his church, 


joined the Protestant Episcopal Church, and took deacon’s or- 


ders. On the 12th of March, 1805, we find that the following 
persons, namely, Cornelius Schuyler, Jacob C. Mott (wardens), 
Thomas Gibbons, Jordan Mott, Benj. Clark, Abraham Fow- 
ler, Benj. Beekman, Isaac Emmons, Geo. Beck and Johf 
Fash (vestrymen), were duly elected and incorporated under 
the name of Rector, Wardens, and Vestrymen of “St. Ste- 
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phen’s Episcopal Church of the city of New York.” On the 
6th of May, a call was sent by them to Rev. Streibeck, who 
accepted as pastor. Nearly all the above names can be found 
in the register of Zion and Swamp churches. This congre- 
gation, by December of the same year, built a church at the 
corner of Brown and Chrystie streets. Thus the Lutheran 
Church not only lost its pastor, but, as of old, many of its 
members, to the Episeopal Chureh. 

In the meantime Zion mourned over its situation. Rev. 
David Austin, of the Presbyterian Church, served as a sup- 
ply, and entered up in the register, at the request of the offi- 
cers, all the memoranda he could find of the last year of Rev. 
Streibeck’s ministerial acts. 

Rev. Ralph Williston was called, and preached his intro- 
ductory sermon in Zion, July 7th, 1805. He was a good 
preacher and a lovable man. His church was well attended, 
but still laboring under the burden of debt, some of the 
wealthier members having left. In 1806, a new English 
Hymn Book was issued by this pastor, which was fully en- 
dorsed by Dr. Kunze, the edition of Dr. Kunze’s own Hymn 
Book having been entirely exhausted. We find in the old 
register of baptisms and marriages, when we reach the year 
181", that the register is no longer headed “Zion Lutheran,” 
but “Zion Episcopal Church.” The congregation had applied 
to Trinity Episcopal Chureh for aid; that corporation said, 
oh, yes, we will aid you, but your minister must be ordained 
by the bishop, and your church incorporated as an Episcopal 
Church. So minister, church officers and people turned a 
leaf, and went over to the other side. And then the first 
English Lutheran Church of New York city died. 

From 1805 to 1846 Trinity gave St. Stephen’s Church $32,- 
594; from 1811 to 1846 Zion’s Church $39,270. 

The Swamp Lutheran Church does not appear to have 
furnished much, if any, financial aid to Zion. In 1805, the 
property of old Trinity Dutch Lutheran Church, on Broad- 
way and Rector streets, was sold to Trinity Episcopal Church, 
for the sum of $12,500, and a plot of ground on Carmine 
street, at the head of Yarick Street, for a burial place. This 
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money was all safely invested by erecting three dwelling 
houses known as No. 204, 206, and 208 William Street, along 
side of Swamp Church. 

In the Swamp Church there were still left those who 
wanted English preaching. In May 1802, an application 
was made, signed by two hundred members of the church, 
asking that a separate church be built for the descendants of 
the old Trinity Church, according to the Bond made at the 
time of the union of the two churches. In answer to this, 
the officers directed that an English service should be held 
every Sunday afternoon, and at an early time, when the op- 
nortunity offered, a church would be built in place of old 
Trinity. 

David Grimn, a trustee, fond of antiquarian research, in 
looking over the old minutes of the Board found an entry to 
this effect: “Some well disposed individual had offered to 
the Trustees a present of a plot of ground, part of the Lis- 
penard meadows, (near to what is now Broadway and Canal 
Street) containing about six acres. The Board passed a res- 
olution that it was inexpedient to accept the gift, inasmuch as the 
land was not worth fencing in.” That land to-day is worth 
millions. 

Rev. Dr. Kunze died of pulmonary disease, July 24, 1807, 
sixty-three years of age. His remains were interred in the 
Carmine Street burial ground. Dr. Frances says, in his His- 
torical Address, “when Dr. Kunze died, the city lost one of 
its brightest ornaments.” Before his death, he advised his 
officers to call the Rev. Frederick William Geissenhainer as 
his successor, which they did, and that gentleman entered 
upon his ministration in 1808. He had the reputation of 
being a man of large acquirements and learning, and a great 
preacher i in the German language. He was full of earnest- 
ness, not only preaching with his lips and voice, but with 
every feature ‘of his face. He did not attempt the English 
language in preaching. Soon the agitation began again on 
that subject and great tumult was occasioned. After serving 
six years acceptably to the German portion of the Church, 
Dr. Geissenhainer left, 1814. 
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The Rev. Frederick Christian Schaefter, of blessed memory, 
was then called to fill the pulpit and officiate in both lan- 
guages. He was the son of a Lutheran minister, and born in 
Germantown, Penna. He had always been a serious, thought- 
ful boy, and when he joined his father’s church, at onee pre- 
pared for the Christian ministry. He was only twenty-two 
years of age when he came to this city. He was physically 
one of the handsomest men of his day. His portrait long 
adorned the walls in the picture gallery of the old Peale’s 
Museum. His spirit and character were as lovely as his 
form was symmetrical. “His mind was searcely less extraor- 
dinary than the face which it illumined and animated, it 
was inventive, brilliant, logical and graceful.” Uncommonly 
genial in his spirit, most generous and loving to his friends, 
and highly educated, he failed not to make his mark in lit- 
erary circles. THe was interested in the study of Natural 
History. The King of Prussia sent him a large gold medal 
as a token for his services in that direction. He was alsoa 
splendid musician and played on a variety of instruments. 

The Church now flourished under this minister. He was 
honored by the St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, preached the 
Jubilee sermon on the Reformation in that church, in 1817. 

January 18-1, a committee reported to a conference meet- 
ing of the elders, deacons, and trustees of the church, “that 
in order to promote and perpetuate the Lutheran Church in 
the city, it appeared highly necessary that our youth should 
be fully accommodated with the publie ministrations of the 
Gospel in the language which they understood. That the 
congregation could never be in a flourishing condition, unless 
such provision was made. That the present time was favor- 
able to that attempt. That peace dwelt in the borders of the 
congregation, and that a disposition to promote the interests of our 
Lutheran Zion was prevalent.” A plan was also proposed that 
the new church should be in close connection with the old, 
and that a Board of officers should be formed, of which half 
should be elected by each church, and that another minister 
be called to assist and officiate in both churches. This re- 
port was adopted by the Conference, and a provisional Council 
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was formed, of which Rev. F. C. Schaeffer was President, 
Benjamin Ogden Secretary, and William Havemeyer Treas- 
urer, to take charge of subscriptions and all matters pertain- 
ing to the new undertaking, until the church be so far com- 
pleted as to come under the care of a joint Board, according 
to the plan adopted by the Church Conference. This Council 
at once went to work, bought a plot of land on Walker, be- 
tween Broadway and Elm streets, and erected what was for 
those days an elegant church building, 72 ft.x100ft. The 
ladies provided also for the church a fine large sweet-toned 
organ, a double silver communion service, and all the church 
furniture, 

Dr. Schaeffer recommended the officers of the Swamp 
Church to recall the Rev. Dr. F. W. Geissenhainer from 
Pennsylvania to officiate in the German language. Dr. Geis- 
senhainer returned to New York, 1822. 

The new Church was solemnly dedicated, December 22, 
1822, under the name of St. Matthew’s English Lutheran 
Church. So great was the crowd on the day of dedication, 
that Mr. John Jacob Astor, of the German Reformed Church, 
could only find a seat in the organ loft with the choir. The 
church increased and prospered, (with a Sunday School of 
about two hundred scholars and thirty teachers,) in all re- 
spects, except the always protruding, fatal question of finance. 
The original cost was some forty-five thousand dollars. Of 
this sum about thirty thousand dollars had been raised by 
subscription. 

At the appointed time, one half of the Board for perma- 
nent officers were elected, and notice sent to the old Swamp 
Church to carry out the agreement made by the Conference 
of that church to elect the other half of the Board. The 
Trustees of Swamp Church, ignoring the action of their con- 
ference as not binding upon them, resolved “not to meet 
with the Council of the new church at any time, as the 
Board of the United German Lutheran Churches in the City 
of New York was full according to the charter, and our 
Church ordinances.” (July 20th 1824). The council of the 
new church then applied to the old church for money to pay 
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off their debt. This was refused, and the congregation hav- 

ing already exhausted itself in the subscriptions became 

greatly embarrassed, and on the 10th of November, 1826, were 

obliged to sell their beautiful church. As soon as the church 
vas sold the Rev. F. C. Schaeffer resigned and left. 

The church was bought at the sale by Benjamin Birdsall, 
for twenty-two thousand seven hundred and fifty dollars, 
who immediately transferred the property to the old Swamp 
Church, for the same amount, but with this condition, that it 
was to be an English Lutheran Church for the descendants 
of the Germans. 

The Swamp Church then called the Rev. Frederick W. 
Geissenhainer, Jr., the son of their pastor, to officiate in the 
English language in St. Matthew’s Church, and also elected 
a board of officers to conduct its affairs in connection or un- 
der the supervision of the Swamp Church. 

In the month of May, 1830, the Swamp Church, with its 
Pastor, came up to the St. Matthew’s Church, and held service 
every Sunday morning thereafter in the German language. 

By the 1st of May, 1840, the condition attached to the bill 
of sale from Benjamin Birdsall was obviated, English preach- 
ing ceased, and the German congregation took full possession 
of the Church. Then St. Matthew’s, the second English Lu- 
theran Church in this City died. 

The old Swamp Church was sold, also the burying ground 
running through to Rose street, the bones of the old settlers, 
not being claimed, were all put in a large deep pit and again 
covered out of sight. The church was used by the Reformed 
Methodists, then the African Presbyterians, then as a livery 
stable, then an auction shop, of which the auctioneer was 
called Parson Bell, and finally taken down and the Globe 
Hotel erected on its site. The friends of Dr. Schaeffer, who 
ieft the church after the sale, hired a building on Pearl street 
near Chatham, known as the New Jerusalem Church. On 
the 20th of February, 1827, they were incorporated as the 
English Evangelical Lutheran Church of St. James. Then 
the Third English Lutheran Church of New York City was born 
whose semi-centennial we celebrate to-night. 
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ARTICLE X. 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES IN THE UNITED STATES.* 


The publication of this heavy and elaborate work, during 
the Centennial year, must mark an epoch in the history of 
Libraries in this country. Hitherto there was a great want 
of information on this general subject, which has now been 
supplied in an admirable and satisfactory manner. <A very 
large number of laborers, in different departments, have com- 
bined their efforts to give fulness and completeness to the 
work ; whilst Gen. Eaton has, by his organizing and construc- 
tive talent, secured systematic order and proper arrangement. 
No one man alone could have prepared such a work or even 
have furnished the materials for it. It required a competent 
head, with a large number of assistants and others, co-oper- 
ating to supply the varied material, arrenge in order, and 
give to the volume the satisfactory character it possesses. It 
is an honor to the Department by which it is issued, and re- 
flects great credit on those who had in charge its preparation 
and publication. The thanks of scholars, and all interested 
in such matters, are due to Gen. Eaton and his assistants, and 
they will be cheerfully accorded by a unanimous vote. 

It is not our purpose to notice the volume in detail, or to 
treat at any length the subject of Public Libraries in the 
United States ; but simply to present a few facts and state- 
ments, which may interest our readers. Indeed it would be 
impossible in a narrow compass to give any adequate idea of 
the varied contents of this volume. Its introduction, and 
thirty-nine chapters, covering over twelve hundred pages, 
crowded with statistics, cannot be reviewed in a few para- 
graphs or pages. 








* Publie Libraries in the United States of America; their History, 
Condition, and Management. Special Report, Department of the In- 
terior, Bureau of Education. Part I. pp. xxxv, 1187. Washington : 
Government Printing Office. 1876. 
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The general plan adopted in the preparation of the work 
is the following: “To present, first, the history of public 
libraries in the United States; second, to show their present 
condition and extent ; third, to discuss the various questions 
of library economy and management; and fourth, to present 
as complete statistical information of all classes of public 
libraries, as practicable.” 

Some very interesting historical facts are brought out. For 
instance, we learn that, “So far as is known, there were in 
1776 twenty-nine public libraries in the thirteen American 
colonies, and they numbered altogether 45,623 volumes ; in 
the year 1800 the number of libraries had increased to 49, 
and the number of volumes to about 80,000; in 1876 there 
are reported (including the society libraries of students in 
colleges, reported separately) 3,682 libraries, numbering in 
the aggregate 12,276,964 volumes, besides 1,500,000, pam- 
phlets ; the latter very incompletely reported.” Nearly two- 
thirds, or 2,240, of these libraries have been organized within 
the last twenty-five years, or from 1850 to 1875. 

The amount received by these libraries from various 
sources is estimated at $30,000,000. 

Franklin claimed the Philadelphia Library, which he 
helped to found in the city of Philadelphia, in 17381, to be “the 
mother of all the North American subscription libraries.” 
But other libraries were founded at an earlier date. The 
libraries of Harvard and Yale commenced with the begin- 
ning of those institutions. Indeed, the latter is said to have 
founded the College, a number of ministers coming together, 
each with a contribution, saying: “J give these books for the 
endowment of a college in this city.” This was in the year 1700. 
Harvard was more than half a century earlier. There was a 
library established at Annapolis, Md., as early as 1696, in 
Boston probably as early as 1673, and in New York 1652. 
These early libraries, however, were small and had a very 
slow growth. 

Most of the large libraries in the United States are of later 
date, and their most rapid growth has been within a compar- 
atively short period. A few of these furnish the following 
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statistics: Congressional Library, Washington, D. C., found- 
ed 1851, 300,000 volumes; Boston Public Library, founded 
1852, 299,869 volumes; Mercantile, New York, founded 1820, 
160,613 volumes; Astor, New York, founded 1839, 152,446: 
Harvard College Library, one of the oldest, 154,000 volumes; 
Mercantile, Philadelphia, founded 1731, 125,668 volumes. 
The growth of some of these-has been very rapid. Twenty 
years ago some of them were comparatively small. The Con- 
gressional Library then numbered only 50,000 volumes: Bos- 
ton Public Library, 70,000; Mereatile, New York, 54,000 ; 
Astor, then far in the lead, 100,000. 

Rapid as has been the growth of some of these libraries, 
and large as are the collections, they are still very far behind 
the libraries of the old world. Twenty years ago, the Impe- 
rial of Paris numbered over 1,000,000 volumes; Munich Roy- 
al over 800,000; British Museum over 600,000; Berlin Royal 
over 500,000; while many others ranged from 290,000 to 
500,000. 

New York has the largest State library, numbering 95,000 
volumes; uext Illinois 42,000; then Maryland, Ohio, and 
North Carolina, each 40,000; Michigan 39,886; Massachu- 
setts and California, each 37,000; Virginia 35,000; Pennsyl- 
vania and Kentucky, each 30,000. 

The public libraries form only a part, and not the greater 
part, of all the libraries in the United States. Besides the 
many private libraries, some of them very select and valua- 
ble, it is estimated that the Church and Sunday School librar- 
ies contain a number of volumes about equal to that of the 
public libraries. According to the census of 1870, there were 
about 10,000,000 volumes in such libraries. Of course there 
is a wide difference in the character and value of these differ- 
ent classes of libraries. 

The importance of well selected public libraries cannot be 
over estimated. They mark the progress of a people in intel- 
lectual and moral culture, and are one of the chief means in 
their promotion. They are educators of the people, and 
should have a prominent place in every system of education. 
One of the contributors to this volume truly states: “After 
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all that can be said, the real mission of the public library is 
to furnish, not recreation, not the means of earning a better 
living, but culture; and whatever we have said as to its mis- 
sion being limited by the wants of the people must be under- 
stood to mean by their real wants, not their fancied ones. 
‘Culture,’ says Matthew Arnold, ‘is indispensably necessary, 

* the poor require it as much as the rich, * * and 
culture is reading; but reading with a purpose to guide it, 
and with system. He does a good work who does anything 
to help this; indeed it is the one essential service now to be 
rendered to education.’ This is the service rendered by the 
public library if it not only supplies books, but educates the 
people in their use.” 

Some of the larger libraries of the country are connected 
with educational institutions—colleges and theological semi- 
naries. It is deemed a most important, if not essential, re- 
quisite to every institution of a high order, that it be provi- 
ded with a good library. We may recur to this subject again, 
especially in connection with theological libraries. It is an 
interesting fact that some of our very best libraries were 
founded in the interest of theological science, or were the 
creation of Christian benevolence. Whilst these public 
libraries should embrace works of all kinds, and be free from 
any partisan character, it should not be forgotten that ours is 
a Christian civilization and culture. We cannot afford to 
slight morality or religion in our public libraries. 

It may interest many of the readers of the Review to 
know that Gettysburg holds a respectable position in regard 
to libraries. Whilst not able to boast of libraries ranking 
with those of Cambridge and some other seats of learning, 
Gettysburg is by no means in the rear. - The several libraries, 
including those of the Theological Seminary, College, and 
Literary Societies of College, aggregate over 30,000 volumes, 
and are steadily increasing. 
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ARTICLE XI. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 


AMERICAN. 


BIBLICAL AND THEOLOGICAL.—Lectures and Sermons, by Rev. W. 
Morley Punshon, LL. D. ; Peter the Apostle, by Rev. Wm. M. Taylor, 
D. D., of the Broadway Tabernacle ; Hours of Thought on Sacred 
Things, by James Martineau, D. D., LL. D. ; Dictionary of Scripture 
Proper Names, with their Pronunciation and Explanations, pp. 42 ; 
The Christian Doctrine of Sin, by John Tulloch, D. D.; The Epistle 
to the Romans in Greek, in which the text of Robert Stephens, third 
edition, is compared with the texts of the Elzevirs, Lachmann, Al- 
ford, Tregelles, Tischendorf, and Westcott, and with the chief Uncial 
and Cursive Manuscripts, together with References to the New Test. 
Grammars of Winer and Buttmann, by Henry A. Buttz, Prof. of 
New Test. Exegesis in Drew Theol. Sem. ; Heroes of Faith, Lectures 
on Hebrews xi. by C. J. Vaughan, D. D.; Resurrection of the Body, 
Does the Bible teach it? by E. Nisbet, D. D., with an Introduction by 
G. W. Samson, D. D., late Prest. Columbian University, D. C. 

PHILOSOPHICAL AND SCIENTIFIC.— Winds of Doctrine, by Charles 
Elam, M. D. ; Studies in the Philosophy of Religion and History, by 
A. M. Fairbairn, noticed in this number of REVIEW; Every Day 
Reasoning, or the Science of Inductive Logic, by Rev. Geo. P. Hays, 
D. D., Prest. of Washington and Jefferson College ; Putnam’s Ad- 
vanced Science Series—Acoustics, Light and Heat, by Wm. Lees, M. 
A., with two hundred illustr. ; Philosophical Discussions, by Chaun- 
cey Wright, with a Biographical Sketch ‘of the Author, by Charles 
Elliot Norton ; Lecture Notes on Elementary Inorganic Chemistry, 
by E. S. Breidenbaugh, A. M., Conrad Professor of Chemistry and 
Mineralogy, Pennsylvania College; The Effect of Cross and Self- 
Fertilization in the Vegetable Kingdom, by Chas. Darwin, M. A. ; 
Lessons in Electricity at the Royal Institution, 1875-6, by John Tyn- 
dall, D. C. L. ; The Problem of Problems and its various Solutions, or 
Atheism, Darwinism, and Theism, by Clark Braden. 

HIsTORICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL.—Life of His Royal Highness the 
Prince Consort, by Theo. Martin, Vol. 2; History of England from 
the Beginning of the Century to the Crimean War, by Harriet Mar- 
tineau, 4 vols. ; Life of Rev. Morris Officer, A. M., by Rev. Alex. 
Imhoff, A. M.; The Roman Triumvirates, by Chas. Merivale, D. D., 
dean of Ely, (Epochs of Ancient History), edited by Rev. G. W. Cox, 
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M. A., and Chas. Sankey, M. A.; A new Edition of Dr. Henry B. 
Smith’s H/story of the Church of Christ, in Chronological Tables ; 
The Turkish Empire, the Sultans, the Territory, and the Reople, by 
Rey. Thomas Milner, M. A., F. R. G. S., revised and brought down 
to the Servian War and the accession of the present Sultan; A 
Critical History of the Late War in the United States, by Rev. Asa 
Mahan. 

MISCELLANEOUS.—The Papacy and the Civil Power, by R. W. 
Thompson ; Holy Cross, a Sketch of its Entire History, so far as can 
be gathered out of old authors, ancient Chronicles, and other writers, 
of the wood known as the true Cross, by Wm. C. Prime; A Plea for 
Art in the House, with special reference to the Economy of collecting 
Works of Art, and the importance of Taste in Education and Morals, 
by W. J. Loftie, B. A., F. S. A. ; Suggestions for House Decoration 
in Painting, Woodwork, and Furniture, by Rhoda and Agnes Gar- 
rett ; The Prince of Wales in India, by F. Drew Gay, illustrated. 

ARCH EOLOGICAL.— Discoveries at Ephesus, including the Site and 
Remains of the Great Temple of Diana, by J. T. Wood, F. R. A., 
Fellow of the Royal Institute of British Architects, with numerous 
illustrations from original drawings and photographs. 


BRITISH. 


PHILOSOPHICAL AND SCIENTIFIC.—Asfronomical Myths, based on 
Flammarion’s ‘*The Heavens,” by John F. Blake ; Descartes and Eng- 
lish Speculation, the Influence of Descartes on Metaphysical Specula- 
tion in England, being a Degree Thesis, by Rev. W. Cunningham ; 
Lectures on Popular and Scientific Subjects, by Earl of Caithness ; 
Within the Arctic Circle, by 8S. H. Kent, 2 vols. ; Ethics of the Future, 
by W. H. Winfield. 

BIBLICAL AND THEOLOGICAL.—Forget Thine Own People, an Ap- 
peal to the Home Church for Foreign Missions, three Sermons deliv- 
ered in the Temple Church in the Season of Advent, by C. J. Vaughan, 
D. D. ; Commentary on the Prophets of the Old Testament, by Dr. 
G. H. A. Von Ewald, vol. 2; Prophets and Prophecy in Israel, by Dr. 
A. Kuenen, translated by Rev. A. Milroy ; Commentary on the First 
Epistle of St. John, by Wm. E. Jelf ; Ruling Ideasin Early Ages, 
and their Relation to Old Testament Faith, Lectures by J. B. Mozley; 
The Ark of God, the Transient Symbol of the Eternal Truth, by Rev. 
Joseph Parker. 

GERMAN. 


BrsLticaAL.—Prof. Dr. R. F. Grau is preparing, with the aid of sev- 
eral evangelical theologians, a commentary on the Bible. It is in- 
tended for the laity, and is to be plain and practical. Luther’s trans- 
lation is made the basis of the comments. Several parts of the first 
volume have appeared. - 
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C. Budde is the author of a small volume, 160 pp., entitled Contri- 
butions to the Criticism of the Book of Job. It is divided into two 
parts. I. Modern Criticism and the Idea of the Book of Job. LI. 
The linguistic character of the speeches of Elihu. 

Dr. A. Zahn is editing the posthumous works of Prof. J. Wichelhaus. 
The second volume, recently published, isa Commentary on Matthew. 
This is to be followed by one on John’s Gospel. 

The Third Division of the Seventh Part of Prof. Dr. Hoffmann’s 
learned work on the New Testament has appeared. It contains a 
commentary on James, and also the historical attestations of the 
epistles of Peter, Jude, and James. 

The Catholic theologian, Dr. F. Kaulen, is preparing an Introduc- 
tion to the study of the Scriptures. The first part, consisting of 152 
pp., has been published. 

The French Commentary of Godet on John’s Gospel, so often cited 
in Schaff’s translation of Lange’s Commentary, has been translated 
into German, by E. R. Wunderlich. 

HisroricaAL.—A number of books on Luther has recently been 
published. One by Rev. J. Roos is on Augustine and Luther, 152 pp. 
F. Katlenbusch discusses Luther’s Doctrine of the Freedom of the 
Will and of Predestination, The work of Luther which is chiefly 
considered is De servo arbitrio. Dr, T, Kolde has prepared a small 
volume, 118 pp., on Luther’s Relation to the Councils and the Church 
till the Diet at Worms, 1521. Rev. C. Moenckeberg treats of Luther's 
Doctrine of the Church, pp. 68. 

G. F. Oehler, a Biography, by Jos. Knapp, 272 pp. At the time of 
his death Dr. Oehler was professor in the university of Tuebingen. 
His various writings on the O. T., including many articles in Herzog’s 
Encyclopaedia and his work on the Biblical Theology of the O. T., 
are learned and breathe a Christian spirit. His biographer is a son of 
the celebrated religious poet Albert. Knapp. For a number of years 
he was closely connected with Oehler and was his intimate friend. 
The book is a monument which he erects to his friend and former co- 
laborer. Oehler was a Lutheran, but not as exclusive as some. Al- 
ready in 1846 he gave a view which seemed almost prophetic. He 
said: ‘‘It is evident that our Lutheran brethren are steering towards 
three rocks, towards Donatism, towards a Catholic view of ordination, 
and towards a doctrinal coercion (Lehrzwang), the like of which has 
never been known in the Catholic Church.” Hrast William Hengs- 
tenberg. His Life and his Activity represented according to printed 
and unprinted sources. By Prof. Dr. J. Bachmann, Vol. I. 376 pp. 
Another Biography of a man eminent especially for his works on the 
O. T. Like Oehler he was Lutheran, but far more exclusive. His 
influence through his works and his paper was far more extensive 
than that of Oehler. For many years his commanding position in the 
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university of Berlin, his great scholarship, and his extensive influence 
in the church made him one of the most powerful advocates of Evan- 
gelical religion in opposition to Rationalism and Pantheism. In this 
respect he deserves a place beside Neander and Tholuck. His biog- 
rapher is one of his pupils, and his work like that of Knapp, is a labor 
of love. 

MISCELLANEOUS.—-There is much literary activity on the part of 
the Jews in Germany. Not only have they scholars of eminence, but 
they have also formed associations for the publication and spread of 
Jewish literature. Special efforts are made to bring to light the treas- 
ures of Rabbinical learning. Rabbi Dr. J. Hamburger is preparing 
a Real-Encyclopaedia of the Bible and the Talmud, being a dictionary 
for the use of theologians and the laity. The first numbers have 
already appeared. Prof. D. 8S. Frensdorff has published the first part 
of the Masora Magna, according to the oldest printed copies com- 
pared with old manuscripts. It is a Masoretic Dictionary, or the 
Masora in alphabetical order. pp. 404. A small volume on the Ethics 
of the Talmud has also been published, and a lecture on the Talmud. 
The latter is by L. Stern, the former, which is not by a Jew, is anony- 
mous. In Paris a French work has lately appeared on the Ethics of 
Judaism (La Morale du Judaisme), by the Grand Rabbi M. A. Weill. 
pp. 378. 

Two pamphlets have been published on the Pastor of Hermas.+ The 
one is by H. M. T. Behm, and discusses the authorship of the book. 
The other is by G. H. Schodde, and is an examination of the Ethiopic 
version of the Pastor of Hermas. 

We have seen no notice of recent works on Dogmaties, Ethics, or 
History, which are of special importance. As usual, many homileti- 
cal and practical books have appeared. Ritschl has prepared a small 
volume on Instruction in the Christian Religion, It deals especially 
with religious instruction in schools. The twelve sermons of the 
Danish Bishop Martensen, on The Passion of Jesus Christ, have been 
translated into German. Three volumes of sermons by the eloquent 
court-preacher, Dr. R. Kolgel, of Berlin, have been published. The 
first two are on texts from the Old Testament. The last is an exposi- 
tion of the Epistle to the Romans in sermons. J. H. W. S. 
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ARTICLE XIL. 
NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
LUTHERAN PUBLICATION SOCIETY. 

42 North Ninth Street, Philadelphia. 

Gettysburyiad: A Jubilee Poem, delivered at the Semi-centennial 
celebration of the Lutheran Theological Seminary, Gettysburg. By 
Rev. Matthias Shéeleigh, A. M. Published for the Author. pp. 32. 
1876. 

As the title indicates, this is the poem read as part of the Jubilee 
exercises of the Theological Seminary, June, 1876. It is printed on 
thick paper with clear type, presenting a very attractive appearance, 
and embellished with a likeness of the author and cuts of the Semi- 
nary and College. 


Scenes tn the Life of Christ. Adapted to the comprehension of Chil- 
dren, and designed especially for Sabbath Schools. By Rev. G. A. 
Nixdorff, A. M., Pastor of the Evangelical Lutheran Church of 
Georgetown, D.C. pp. 202. 1876. 

This little volume, designed especially for children, consists of 
twenty-two chapters treating of the most interesting events in the life 
of Christ. It is not intended to present anything like a complete life, 
but simply such leading pictures as may interest the young. We have 
had an indefinite number of lives of Christ, learned and unlearned, 
possessing various degrees of merit, but it is not easy to improve upon 
the Evangelists. This may be read and studied with profit. 


NEW MARKET EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
NEW MARKET, VA. 

Dr. Martin Luther’s Church-Postil. Sermons on the Epistles: For the 
different Sundays and Festivals in the Year. Translated from the 
German. Vol. L, pp. 176. Vols, Il. & IIL. in one, pp. 171, 192. 
1869. 

The Postils of Luther have been regarded as among the most valua- 
ble of his many writings. These Sermons on the Epistles were trans- 
lated by Rev. Ambrose Henkel, Rev. J. R. Moser, and Rev. H. Wetzel, 
whose translations were again revised and prepared for the press by 
Rey. Socrates Henkel. They are published in two volumes, It ought 
not to be necessary to commend these sermons to our readers. Luther 
was a prince among preachers. His sermons were battles for divine 
truth. It is not possible to transfuse all the life and vigor of Luther’s 
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German into a translation, but still we may gain some idea of his 
preaching, as well as receive the rich treasures of instruction. In this 
age, when so many demand sensational preaching, these sermons may 
not be deemed very attractive. But there is the more need of sober 
truth. These sermons are distinguished by simplicity, sound sense, 
evangelical doctrine, and practical application. They are not intended 
as specimens of fine writing, but of plain, earnest presentations of 
Christian doctrine and Christian living. <As they did great good when 
first preached, they may still be of service to be read. In them Luther 
still speaks for Christ and His cause. 


WARREN F. DRAPER, ANDOVER, MASS. 


The Book of Psalms: A New Translation, with Introduction and 
Notes Explanatory and Critical. By J. J. Stewart Perowne, D. D., 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Canon of Llandaff. 
From the third London Edition. Vol. L, pp. xxx., 534; Vol. IL, 
pp. 477. 1876. 


This is a work of sterling value—the fruit of laborious and contin- 
ued study, by one well qualified for such an undertaking. It might 
have been supposed that after the numérous and learned commentaries 
on the Psalms by such scholars as Tholuck, Hengstenberg, Delitzsch, 
Alexander and others, there was not much room for anything addi- 
tional. But our author has produced a work which, if it does not 
eclipse all its predecessors, will at least take its position in the very 
front rank of commentaries on this most interesting and attractive 
portion of the Old Testament. He brings to his task the most essen- 
tial elements of a good commentator—a thorough critical knowledge 
of the original language, which is apparent on every page, deep sym- 
pathy with his subject, and an humble reverence for the divine word. 

The plan of the work is comprehensive. There is first an Introduc- 
tion, embracing five chapters, in which are learnedly discussed the 
most important points of a general character relating to the Book of 
Psalms. These chapters embrace: DAVID AND THE LyrIC POETRY 
OF THE HEBREWS ; THE USE OF THE PSALTER IN THE CHURCH AND 
BY INDIVIDUALS ; THE THEOLOGY OF THE PSALMS; THE PosITION, 
NAMES, DIVISION, AND PROBABLE ORIGIN AND FORMATION OF THE 
PSALTER ; THE INSCRIPTIONS OF THE PsALMs. This Introduction 
covers eighty-two pages, and is of itself of great critical value. In 
the chapters on ‘*The Theology of the Psalms,’ we have a discussion 
of the Messianic hope there revealed. The extreme views of opposing 
schools are rejected, and whilst a Messianic element is fully recognized, 
strained and fanciful interpretations are not sanctioned. The difli- 
cult subject of the Imprecatory Psalm is discussed in this same chap- 
ter, and also the ‘‘Hope of a Future Life.’’ The closing paragraph in 
this chapter furnishes so fine a specimen of the author’s taste and 
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style, that we cannot resist the impulse to give it entire. ‘‘Let me 
venture here to add a comparison by which I have sometimes endeay- 
ored to illustrate to my own mind the difference between the old cov- 
enant and the new. They who belonged to the former were like men 
living in a valley, above whose heads hung heavy masses of vapor, 
hiding from them the mountain peaks which rose near, and the light 
resting on their summits. Now and then, through a sudden rift in 
the vapor, there stole a ray of light, and lingered for a moment on 
some favored spot in the valley beneath. Now and then some one 
dwelling in that favored spot, and endowed with a keener sight than 
the rest, followed that ray of light till his eye rested upon the moun- 
tain summit. It was but for a moment that he was permitted to 
see such things, yet it was long enough to make him rejoice in hope ; 
long enough to make hima preacher to others of what he had him- 
self been privileged to see. We, on the other hand, stand on the 
mountain-top on which the sun has risen, on which the full light now 
shineth. The vapors which once hid the valley are rolled away. To 
us the whole landscape is disclosed. We see, therefore, not the moun- 
tain only, but the valley. We see it far more truly than those who 
dwelt in it ; for we see, not a part only, but the whole. We see it, not 
by means of a partial illumination only, mist and light struggling and 
confused, but all unveiled in its cloudless splendor. We see both 
mountain and valley radiant with a divine glory, bright with the 
everlasting sunshine of God.”’ 

Coming to the Commentary itself, we have to each Psalm an intro- 
duction, setting forth in clear and terse language the occasion and 
object, with an analysis of the Psalm. Then follows a new transla- 
tion, keeping as near to the Authorized Version as possible while con. 
sistent with fidelity to the original. Explanatory notes accompany 
the translation. These notes explain the meaning of the text, bring 
to bear the light of other and parallel passages from the Old and New 
Testament, so as to help to a clear and full understanding of the au- 
thor. Whilst evidently the result of critical study, these notes may 
be read and appreciated by any intelligent student of the Bible. The 
occasional quotations from the original or from the Greek Testament 
will not confound the English reader. The strictly critical notes 
come at the end and form the conclusion to the Commentary on each 
separate Psalm. The arrangement is thus in the most convenient 
form, and suited to some extent both to intelligent readers who under- 
stand only the English, and to those who can read the original. Crit- 
ical scholars alone will be able to appreciate the value of these critical 
notes, but they will esteem them very highly. It would not be easy 
to name the Commentary on any portion of the Bible, in which the 
Grammar and Lexicon have been made to perform a better part. The 
student of Hebrew will find in the study of these volumes truly valu- 
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able critical helps. Peculiar grammatical forms are pointed out, and 
and references furnished to Grammars and Lexicons, where such cases 
are explained. In a word, these critical notes are just what the crit- 
ical scholar will desire in reading the Book of Psalms in the original. 
A full General Index completes the volumes, and adds to their value, 
especially to students. 

It must not, however, be supposed that this Commentary is made 
up of the dry details of grammatical forms or discussions in lexicog- 
raphy. These are all subservient to the main objeet—the ascertain- 
ment of the meaning of the divine word. The author aims to bring 
out distinctly the meaning of the writer and the mind of the Spirit ; 
and he does not fail to let the religious fervor and glow of the inspired 
singers appear. He combines the critical acumen of the scholar with 
the fancy of the poet and the devout reverence of the Christian. 

Mr. Draper has put biblical students under renewed obligations by 
bringing out this Commentary in his usual beautiful style of printing, 
with clear type and good paper. He is doing a good work in furnish- 
ing our ministers and students with the very best critical aids from 
the old world for the study of the Bible. 


ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & CO., NEW YORK. 


The Vedder Lectures, 1876. The Psalter: A Witness to the Divine 
Origin of the Bible. By Talbot W. Chambers, D. D., one of the 
pastors of the collegiate Dutch Church of New York. pp. 195. 1876. 


This work is very different in character and design from that just 
noticed. It also treats of the Psalms, but not asa Commentary. It 
consists of five lectures, on the Vedder foundation, and the object is 
from the Psalter itself to prove the divine origin of the Bible. The 
lecturer claims, and very justly, that the Bible is its own best witness. 
Taking the Psalter, he undertakes the task of making out the proof. 
His proposition is: ‘*That these Psalms as a whole, when viewed as 
to their subjects, aims, spirit, and teaching, especially in comparison 
with the corresponding literature of all other forms of religion, can 
be accounted for on no other ground than a divine origin.’? This 
proposition is argued through five lectures, the first introductory, 
the others on: “The Doctrine of God: The Doctrine of Man: The 
Messiah and the Future Life: The Ethies—of the Psalter.”’ These 
points are all put in a very clear and strong light. Each lecture 
closes with a summing up and application of the argument on the 
point discussed, and must carry conviction to candid minds. We 
give the close of the introductory lecture : ‘‘Leaving out of view the 
prose of Scripture, its history, its dogma, its ethics, its prophecy, 
whatever belongs to the discursive faculty, and treating only on one 
of those portions in which imagination and feeling predominate, the 
aim is to show that here where exaggeration and error might most of 
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all be looked for where tongue and pen run riot, where it is common 
to excuse aberrations from propriety on the ground that the poet must 
needs have license, just here there is no need for any abatement or 
qualification whatever. Wide as is the range of the Hebrew harp, 
varied as are its tones, intense as is its action, and spontaneous as is 
its movement, yet throughout it never teaches, nor suggests, nor im- 
eplies what is wrong in doctrine or in morals. In the liveliest play of 
the imagination, in the most soaring flight of dithyrambie fervor, 
there is a something which keeps the singer from ever transgressing 
the bounds of reason and truth. Not that the Hebrew poets move in 
fetters or reel off their strains from a machine. They are the freest 
of all writers. The whole form and color of their utterances proceed 
from their personal character and circumstances, and express the 
direct action of a human soul moved from within and not from with- 
out. Yet when subjected to a rigid scrutiny, these lyric outbursts 
are found to have a correctness and a purity, the like of which has 
never been seen anywhere else since the world began, The argument 
is that if this be the fact, then only a supernatural, a divine influence 
can account for it. And if the songs of sacred Scripture ‘be doc- 
trinally and morally correct, much more must be its prosaic utter- 
ances.’ 

The conclusion of the lecture on the Messiah and the Future Life 
we regard as especially fine and striking, but have not room for fur- 
ther quotations. We most cordially recommend this volume to our 
readers, as convincing in logic, vigorous in style, and lofty in Chris- 
tian sentiment. We regret to learn from the brief Preface to the 
lectures ‘‘the fact that the pecuniary support of the Foundation had 
totally failed.’”?. This and previous volumes have been valuable ad- 
ditions to our religious literature. 


LOVELL, ADAM, WESSON & CO., NEW YORK. 
Studies in the Philosophy of Religion and History. By A. M. Fair- 

bairn. pp. 348. 

These ‘‘Studies” are of high order. They deal with some of the 
most profound and vital of living questions, Though meant to be 
but ‘‘tentative,’’ as the author states in the preface, the examination 
into the different branches of the subject is conducted on just philo- 
sophical principles, and in the use of the richest stores of modern 
learning, exhibiting rare intellectual clearness and grasp. Seldom 
does a book come to our table showing a happier union of analytic 
and constructive power, operating over a wide and diversified field of 
view. 

The first and third of these essays, and a part of the fourth origin- 
ally appeared in the Contemporary Review. Other parts formed the 
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substance of lectures delivered in the winter of 1874, to the Philosoph- 
ical Institution, Edinburgh. The second paper, here first published, 
was written in the summer of 1875. -The controlling object, which 
appears throughout the volume, is to throw the light of the great 
facts of human experience and history upon the present questions of 
religious thought and speculative science, and thus to make plain the 
enduring philosophical and historical basis of religion. 

Of the two essays on Theism,.. with which the volume opens, the 
first is on the tdea «of God, and discusses its genesis and development. 
In these inquiries, Fairbairn rightly takes the ground, that our faith 
has nothing to fear from the most searching investigations into the 
origin and primitive condition of man. In brief, but well put state- 
ments, he shows how unsustained are the theories of both Positivism 
and Scientific Empiricism, that man has come from a savage atheistic 
condition to his present theistic belief, and has evolved the idea of 
God from delusions, dreams, or fears, 

The author discards the theory that the idea of God is a datum 
from a primitive supernatural revelation. ‘‘Although often advanced 
in the supposed interest of religion, the principle it assumes is most 
irreligious. If man is dependent on an outer revelation for his idea 
of God, then he must have what Schelling happily termed ‘an original 
atheism of consciousness.’ Religion cannot, in that case, be rooted 
in the nature of man—must be implanted from without.’? In main- 
taining this opinion, however, Mr. Fairbairn does not legitimately set 
aside the need of an early revelation to meet and satisfy man’s primi- 
tive religious nature. He then gives the evidence, from historical, 
and philological data, that among the Indo-European races, the poly- 
theisms that appear in the earlier ages are resolved into simpler and 
still simpler forms of faith the farther we go back—a simpler poly- 
theism behind the Greek epics, simpler in the Vedic hymns, simpler 
still before the separation of the Indian and Iranian peoples ; so that 
in the remotest period the terms used to express Deity are found to 
unite in a common primitive name. 

We are compelled to dissent from the author’s estimate of the early 
Semitic conception of God, as compared with that of the Indo-Euro- 
pean races. It is strange that he can regard the fatherhood of God 
as practically unrecognized among the Jews, in the face of the clear 
and repeated representations of the Old Testament Scriptures. A 
just view will, we believe, exhibit the Semitic conception of Deity su- 
perior in this respect, as in the other elements referred to. The con- 
clusion reached, however, when the author comes to formulate the 
primitive Indo-European idea of God, is well sustained, that the ear- 
liest religion discernible was a genuine monotheism, with many clearly 
marked moral elements. ‘‘In this oldest religion worship, sacrifice, 
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prayer and such rudimentary ideas as faith, piety, holiness, can be dis- 
eovered. * * The oldest is here the highest.” 

In investigating the development of the idea of God, especially as to 
the loss of monotheistic conceptions in polytheistic worship, Mr. Fair- 
bairn finds the action of the two forces which were already concerned 
in generating the idea. Consczence was unifying ; demanding an indi- 
vidual deity. But the ¢magznation was multiplicative, and its action 
became delusive and misleading. The boundlessness of the heavens, 
the variety and contrasts of nature, the apparent antitheses in the 
forms of life above, beneath and around man, strengthened the mul- 
tiplying as opposed to the unifying tendency. ‘So the imagination, 
which had discerned and localized the God conscience demanded, pur- 
sued its creative career, not now in obedience to the moral faculty, 
but only to its own impulses. And so its creations graduated to Na- 
turalism, became more and more physical, less moral—simple tran- 
scripts of the phenomena and aspects of nature.’? Thus, gradually 
the primitive idea was developed into the polytheism of nature- 
worship, and subsequently, through apotheosis, to the worship of 
heroes, 

In the second paper, Mr. Fairbairn discusses ‘*Theism and Scientific 
Speculation.*’ This brings him into the exciting antagonisms main- 
tained between some scientists and theologians. He refers to some of 
the points that have divided them on this subject, and the injustice 
mutually done in their strifes. The chief point about which the con- 
flict converges is found in the difference between the theological concep- 
tion of God as Creator, and the account of cause in the theory of Evo- 
lution. He shows how, while theology has often shown unnecessary 
jealousy, speculative scientists have frequently only carricatured the 
theologian’s conception of nature. The illustrations presented are 
certainly very striking. He shows how different is the conception of 
creation presented by the Hebrew Scriptures from many of the repre- 
sentations attributed to them. And be goes on to point out, through 
classic references and historical proofs, that the so-called ‘technic’ or 
‘handicraft’ theory as to the origin of the world, so much objected to, 
was not the product of Biblical teaching, but of sevence itself, being 
elaborated by Plato, Aristotle and others, and then passed over to 
Christianity through the early Church Fathers whose culture had 
been pagan. The discussion brings into clear view the absolute neces- 
sity of Theism to the scientific interpretation of the universe, and 
concludes that ‘the grand theistic problem of our time is, not to 
prove the existence of God, but how to conceive His relation to the 
the world.”’ 

We believe Mr. Fairbairn has in some respects, in this chapter, con- 
ceded far more to prevalent scientific speculation than is warranted by 
the present facts in the case. When ‘evolution,’ even as an expres- 
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sion of the MODAL genesis of the universe shall have undergone the 
full sifting of true science, what may be left of it may possibly require 
much less modification of religious ideas than he now seems to think 
necessary for the harmony of faith with science. And surely he has 
too hastily accepted some of the absurdities of Mr. Spencer’s so-called 
‘unthinkable’ propositions, see p. 109. 

The third essay is a calm and valuable discussion of ‘‘The Belief in 
Immortality,’’ not as either with or against our modern philosophies, 
but as ‘‘the utterance of an instinct common to the race, which has 
made itself heard wherever man has advanced from a religion of na- 
ture to a religion of faith.’’ In this view, the belief is clearly traced, 
in its various modifications throughout the literature of India and of 
Greece. 

The last essay—making over a third of the rolume—examines ‘‘the 
Place of the Indo-European and Semitic Races in history, under four 
heads: 1. Comparative Psychology and the Philosophy of History ; 
2. The Races in Civilization ; 3. The Races in Religion; 4. The Races 
in Literature and Philosophy. The discussion is able, full of sugges- 
tion, and quickening to thought. 

Whilst unable to assent to some of the views of the author, we are 
glad to place this volume in our library, as a valuable contribution to 
the philosophico-religious literature of our times. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON AND NEW YORK. 


Modern Physical Fatalism and the Doctrine of Evolution, including an 
Examination of Mr. Herbert Spencer’s First Principles. By Thomas 
Rawson Birks, M. A., Professor of Moral Philosophy, Cambridge. 
pp. 311. 1876. 

Among the various works that have been called forth by the philos- 
ophy of Mr. Herbert Spencer, the volume before us, though small, 
must be regarded as worthy to rank with the very best. We have 
seen nothing superior to it in the clearness, compactness and vigor with 
which the examination is conducted, and the fundamental errors of 
the evolutionist philosophy are exposed. 

Mr. Spencer’s acknowledged pre-eminence in the school of specula- 
tive thought which he represents, and the wide reputation and intlu- 
ence of his works, make him a central figure about whose position 
much of the present conflicts of philosophy must necessarily move. 
More than any other man, he has elaborated a philosophy for the sci- 
entific hypothesis of evolution. The interest it has awakened is deep- 
ened by the fact, that it is believed to be directly opposed to the fun- 
damental doctrines of Christianity, and, if accepted, subversive of the 
very existence of a legitimate moral science. It is in this view of it, 
as well as because of his conviction of its essential philosophical un- 
soundness, that Prof. Birks has subjected it, especially as set forth in 
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the First PRINCIPLES, to the critical examination and exposure of this 
volume. His duties as Knightbridge Professor of Moral Science; Cam- 
bridge, brought the task within the proper range of his work and fit- 
ted him for it. The point of view which determined the direction of 
his discussion, was taken from the fact that he recognized Mr. Spencer’s 
doctrine of the Unknowable, and his thoroughly materialistic and fa- 
talistic theory of the world, as a ‘morally pernicious doctrine.”’ ‘*For 
it plainly shuts up all mankind in total ignorance and darkness on all 
religious matters, and forbids them to have any faith in a Creator or 
Moral Governor of the world. It denies them the right to ascribe to 
‘that Power which the universe manifests to us,’ and which it pro- 
claims to be ‘utterly inscrutable,’ any kind of goodness or moral per- 
fection, or any character which could have any claim on our love, 
worship or obedience. It is thus a doctrine of despair, under which 
absolute moral and religious darkness is made to settle down upon the 
whole universe, with no possible gleam of light forever and forever.” 
But though prompted to the examination mainly by the moral bear- 
ings of the system, Prof. Birks takes up all its chief fundamental 
teachings, and tests them under the application of strictly psychologi- 
cal and critical principles. He exhibits a highly philosophical mind, 
and wide acquaintance with speculative thought; and under his vigor- 
ous and discriminating analysis the thorough unsoundness of both 
the postulates and reasonings of Mr. Spencer is made evident. 

In the first and second chapters, he investigates the Ultimate Reli- 
gious idea, and the Ultimate Ideas in Physics, as they are asserted in 
“The First Principles.’’ He brings out the utter confusion of thought 
in the assertion that each and all these ideas are inconceivable, and 
shows how, logically, ‘ton the hypothesis now examined there can be 
no science, for God, Space, Time, Matter, Force, and Consciousness, 
are alike unthinkable and unknowable.”’ It is one of the curiosities 
of inconsistency, that while the unthinkableness of the Ultimate Re- 
ligious ideas is declared to make all knowledge of God impossible and 
leave religion without any intellectual basis, the equal unthinkable- 
ness of the Ultimate ideas in Physics is 1aade but introductory to an 
elaborate system of physical knowledge, with a long series of a prior 
and a posterzori truths. ‘*Time, Space, Matter, Motion, Force, are all 
inconceivable and unthinkable, and every idea we can form of thema 
pseudo-idea, But we can stitl think of them with such good effect, as 
to build up from those thoughts a true philosophy, a clear solution of 
the great problem of the world’s unceasing changes.”’ 

Chapters III, and IV. present an inquiry into the Relativity of 
Knowledge as asserted, with their respective variations, by Sir W. 
Hamilton, J. S. Mill, and Mr. Spencer. The self-contradictions in- 
volved in all this teaching are convincingly indicated. It is question- 
able whether Prof. Birks’ view of consciousness, as a ‘‘reflex act,’’ not 
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simultaneous with, but swiftly sequent on an act of perception, is 
tenable ; but its correctness, in this particular feature, is not at all 
essential to the force of his argument against this false doctrine of rel- 
ativity. 

After a criticism of the view given of Matter, in the fifth chapter, 
which completes the negative positions of the modern Fatalistie Phi- 
losophy, our author reaches, in the sixth chapter, its pos7t/ve maxims, 
included in its general Doctrine of the Knowable. These, as the main 
pillars of the system, are ‘‘the Indestructibility of Matter, the Con- 
tinuity of Motion, the Persistence of Force, the Resolvability of Mat- 
ter and Motion into Force, the Transformation and Equivalence of 
Forces, the Equivalence of Physical Force with Consciousness, 
Thought and Will, and lastly, the fixed, determinate and fatal charac- 
ter of material and mental change.’? The teachings of Mr. Spencer 
on these points, elaborated, as they are understood to be, into a system 
of the universe in which both design and freedom are exeluded, are 
reviewed in the rest of the book. On questions of such great com- 
plexity and difficulty, there is room for much diversity of view. What- 
ever may be thought of some of the judgments expressed on some of 
these topics by Prof. Birks, it is very certain that under his able dis- 
cussion the evolutionist philosophy, in its materialistic and fatalistic 
form, has been shown to abound in great absurdities and destructive 
self-contradictions, and that it is utterly inadequate as an explanation 
of either the mental or physical world. The volume is one of high 
merit, and should be read by all who are searching for the truth on 
the great questions of which it treats. 


A Course of Practical Instruction in Elementary Biology. By T. UH. 
Huxley, LL. D., Sec. R. S., assisted by H. N. Martin, B. A., M. B.. 
D. Se., Professor of Biology in Johns Hopkins University, Balti- 
more, Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambrigde, and of University 
College, London. Second edition, revised. pp. 279. 1876. 


This book has had its origin in the intimate relation that the develop- 
ment of Zoology, Botany and Comparative Anatomy has shown to ex- 
ist between these sciences. Biology, says Mr. Huxley elsewhere, 
treats of all the functions of living matter in distinction from dead 
matter. This is here illustrated by an elementary but very complete 
examination of thirteen representatives of the plant and animal king- 
dom as to their Morphology, Histology, and, in general, the manner in 
which they perform their life functions. After a general statement as 
to these points, directions are given for Laboratory work, in order 
that the student may become practically acquainted with facts now 
known, and be enabled to pursue higher work in Botany and Zoology. 
The authors begin with the examination of the simple cell of the Yeast 
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plant, considering other minute life found in mud, and as monads, 
ending with the Bean plant, Cray Fish and Frog, 

The high reputation of the authors is sufficient guarantee as to the 
accuracy of the work. Even a cursory examination will note the 
clearness and simplicity of its statements. There are no attempts to 
explain what life is, but only how it is manifested. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 42 BLEECKER ST., NEW YORK. 


The S. S. Teacher’s Edition. The Holy Bible, containing the Old and 
New Testaments: Translated out of the Original Tongues. 


It is not usual for us to notice editions of the Bible in the REVieEw; 
but in this case it is thought it will be doing our readers, as well as the 
publishers, a favor. This is the OXFORD EDITION OF THE TEACHER’S 
REFERENCE BIBLE, and for neatness, convenience, and completeness, 
we know of nothing superior or equal. The binding is in flexible mo- 
rocco, and is as attractive in appearance as it promises to be durable 
in use. The style is admirably adapted for comfort and convenience, 
and for the protection and preservation of the printed text. The text 
itself is clear and distinct, printed on fine paper, with abundant refer- 
ences to parallel or illustrative pages. Besides the authorized Version 
of the Old and New Testaments, this edition contains a large amount 
of supplementary matter, as the following will show: NorTEes ON THE 
OLD TESTAMENT: I. The Title of the Bible ; IT. Hebrew Divisions of 
the Bible—a) The Law, ») The Prophets, c) The Scriptures; III. Di- 
visions of the English Bible; IV. The Canon of Scripture; V. The 
Jewish Canon; VI. Preservation of the Old Testament; VII. The 
Christian Canon ; VIII. Analysis of each of the Books of the Old Tes- 
tament. NoTEs ON THE NEW TESTAMENT: IX. An Account of 
Early Copies; X. Divisions of the New Testament; XI. Analysis of 
each of the Books of the New Testament. OTHER MATTER: XII. 
Miracles in the Old Testament ; XIII. Parables in the Old Testament; 
XIV. Miracles of our Lord; XV. Parables of our Lord; XVI. Har- 
mony of the Gospels ; XVII. Journeys of St. Paul; XVIII. St. Paul’s 
Voyage to Rome ; XIX. Jewish Sects and Parties ; XX. Chronology of 
the Old Testament ; XXI. List of Kings during the Divided Monarchy; 
XXII. Genealogy from Adam to Jacob; XXIIT. Supposed Chronology 
of Acts and the Epistles ; XXIV. Geography and Topography of Pal- 
estine; XXV. Royal and Sacred Places; XXVI. Natural History of 
Bible Lands; XXVII. Ethnology; XXVIII. Historical Summary ; 
XXIX. Symbols used in the Bible; XXX. Tables of Weights and 
Measures; XXXI. The Jewish Year; XXXII. Names and Titles of 
Christ ; XXXIII. Prophecies referring to Christ; XXXIV. Special 
Prayers; XXXV. Index of Persons, Places, and Subjects; XXXVI. 
Pronouncing Dictionary of Scripture Proper Names; XXXVII. Cru- 
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den’s Complete Concordance ; XXX VIII. Twelve beautifully executed 

Maps. 

To all who want a real Teacher or Student’s Bible, we cannot re- 
commend this edition too highly. It may be thought that a Bible isa 
Bible, and so it is. But there is a vast difference between using such 
a one and a cheap common edition, uninviting in appearance, and 
without any aids or helps to understand the meaning. The truth is 
all the more attractive by being presented in so beautiful a dress, and 
recommended by such valuable companions. The amount of supple- 
mentary matter added to this edition would make a substantial volume 
in itself, and yet it is compressed into such narrow compass as not in- 
conveniently to swell the size. And this matter is not loosely gather- 
ed from sources of little value, but has evidently been prepared with 
the utmost care, and with a regard to giving as much as possible in 
the smallest space. We most cordially commend this Bible to all ‘‘s. 
S. Teachers” and students of the divine word. It should be added, that 
whilst we have spoken of the edition as one, and have reference to the 
one before us, there are three editions of this Bible, differing in size, 
and they can be had in various bindings to suit different tastes. The 
sizes are, Pearl, 24mo, 54x4 inches ; Nonpareil, 16mo, 63x 4 inches: 
Minion, 8vo, 7}x5} inches. 

SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO., NEW YORK. 
(Through J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. ) 

The Life and Writings of St. John. By James Macdonald, D. D., 
Princeton, New Jersey. Edited, with an Introduction, By the very 
Reverend J. 8S. Howson, D. D., Dean of Chester. pp. xxxvi., 436. 
1877. 

This superb volume may be regarded as a companion to the work of 
Conybeare and Howson-—‘‘Life and Epistles of St. Paul’’—and it is 
an interesting circumstance that one of the authors of that work fur- 
nishes an Introduction to this. The same general plan is pursued in 
both. The subject of the volume is taken amid the scenes of his birth 
and childhood, and carried forward through all the stages of his career 
until its close ; and while this is done, whatever can be gathered from 
all the surroundings is employed to give color and expression to the 
picture. There can be no doubt of the great advantage of this method 
of study and presentation of the truth. It serves to give freshness 
and reality to what might otherwise often seem stale and common- 
place. Both the man and his writings are better understood when 
viewed in the light of all surrounding objects and influences. 

Dr. Macdonald enjoyed special advantages for such an undertaking. 
He spent nearly a quarter of a century of his ministry in Princeton, 
the seat of the most renowned institutions in the Presbyterian Church 
in this country, where he had doubtless abundance of learned inter- 
course, and access to valuable libraries. He was the author of some 
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other publications, but this seems to have been his grand life work as 
a student. 

The opening chapter treats of ‘*The place in history, and character 
of the period, in which the apostle John appeared.’’ This is followed 
by chapters on: Parentage, early life, and natural traits of the apos- 
tle: St. John in his earliest stage of preparation for the apostleship, 
as a disciple of John the Baptist : St. John under the training of the 
Great Master Himself from the beginning of His public ministry : 
Preparation for his work from intercourse and instruction in private ; 
especially from the great sacrifice offered by Jesus, as witnessed by the 
apostle himself: Crowning proof of the Messiahship of Jesus, as wit- 
nessed by St. John : History of St. John in the Acts of the Apostles : 
Later history from traditional sources, till his arrival at Ephesus and 
banishment to Patmos: St. John writes the Apocalypse. Its date 
and design. 

This ninth chapter brings us to one of the most disputed points in 
the volume. —the date and design of the Apocalypse. Dr. Macdonald, 
in common with a number of distinguished scholars, claims for the 
Apocalypse an earlier date than that of any of the rest of John’s 
writings. His arguments are almost entirely drawn from the internal 
evidence afforded by the book itself. These arguments are not to us 
at all eonvineing, nor have they been sufficient to satisfy the great 
majority of critics to set aside the historical and traditional view of a 
later date. His decision about the date affects to a certain extent his 
interpretation and application of portions of the book. Thus, the 
“star called Wormwood” (chap. 8: 11) is Julius Cesar; and the star 
seen to ‘‘fall from heaven unto the earth,’ to whom ‘‘was given the 
key of the hottomless pit,’’ is Nero. All we can say of his interpre- 
tation of the Apocalypse is, that it is another very doubtful attempt 
to unravel the mysteries of that mysterious volume. To the text 
there are added brief explanatory notes. The same course is pursued 
with the Gospel and Epistles. 

The succeeding chapters are: Traditionary history of the apostle 
continued : St. John writes the fourth Gospel. Date, design and con- 
tents: Analysis of the Gospel, with brief explanatory notes: Last 
days and concluding writings of the apostle: Analysis of the Epistles 
with brief explanatory notes. The volume also contains an Index of 
subjects, Index of Scripture References, and list of Authors and 
works referred to—with maps and illustrations throughout the work, 
which add greatly to its value. The bare statement of contents will 
show that it comprehends a most interesting and varied range of ma- 
terials*and many will read the Life and Writings of the beloved dis- 
ciple with fresh interest. The Life of John is not so well known, nor 
was it so full of stirring events as that of the great apostle to the gen- 
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tiles, so that this work cannot be expected to equal in interest or crit- 
ical details that of Conybeare and Howson on St. Paul. The style in 
which it is published is very attractive, making the external appear- 
ance as well as the contents truly inviting. 

Charles Kingsley, His Letters and Memoirs of his Life. Edited By 


—=— 


his wife. Abridged from the London Edition. pp. 502. 1877. 


This is a memoir of rare interest. Kingsley has occupied a con- 
spicuous place in the public eye as preacher, poet, politician, novelist, 
lecturer, historian ete., and this volume will be read by many who de- 
sire to know more about the man. It is an abridgment from the 
London edition which was in two octavo volumes of five hundred 
pages each. We think it was wise to present it in this abridged form, 
and have no doubt that the number of readers will be thereby greatly 
increased. 

Of Charles Kingsley we cannot be expected to say much in this no- 
tice. Descended from a highly respectable and talented family, he 
inherited what may be called genius. He was a precocious boy, ex- 
ercising his talents in preachirg and making poetry, at an age when 
ordinary children are supposed incapable of intellectual labor. At 
the Grammar Sehool under Mr, Derwent Coleridge, at King’s College, 
London, and at Cambridge, he pursued his studies, everywhere at- 
tracting attention. He passed through severe struggles of mind en- 
tering on the study of law, which he abandoned for the ministry. 
Mis marriage to the noble woman, who shared his toils and studies, 
had much to do with settling his views and moulding his character. 
Ordained to the ministry at the age of twenty-three, he settled in the 
quiet parish at Eversley, where, as curate and rector, he spent his 
whole ministerial life of thirty-three years. His warm sympathies, 
his deep interest in the physical, mental and social, as well as the 
spiritual, welfare of his parishoners, soon drew the hearts of the mul- 
titude to him. He displayed some of the very best qualities of a par- 
ish minister, and when he died, and was buried on his own Church 
yard, all ranks and conditions joined in rendering homage to the man. 

But Kingsley was even better known abroad than at home. His 
parishoners knew him only as the warm-hearted, generous, laborious 
minister of the church, visiting them in sickness, mingling freely in 
their sports, and preaching to them from a full soul. He was known 
abroad as one of the popular writers of the day, a reformer, and we 
might say agitator in Chureh and State. He identified himself with 
the Broad Church party, and exerted his influence with others in ex- 
tending what might be called a liberal Christianity, within thee Estab 
lished Chureh. He belonged to the School of Maurice, Robertson, and 
Stanley, and both wrote and acted against the High Church tendency 
of his day. Sympathizing with the poor and suffering masses, he en- 
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tered vigorously on the work of agitation and reform. He was on the 
side of the poor and oppressed. Some of his publications were regard- 
ed as extravagant and revolutionary. He met with opposition in reli- 
gion and polities, but fought manfully the battle in which he engaged. 
Considerable of his time was devoted to authorship, to lecturing, and 
to various efforts for the temporal welfare of his fellow-men. Such 
prominence did he give to health—to the proper care of life—that he 
was regarded as the apostle of MUSCULAR CHRISTIANTY. If he car- 
ried his views to what might seem extremes, he certainly did much to 
dispel sentimental notions and recommend a more robust religion. In 
1874 he visited the United States, delivered some lectures, which are 
published in a separate volume, was quite enthusiastically received 
where he went, and returned home to die, which he did January 23rd, 
1875. Living he was cherished, and dying he was mourned by multi- 
tudes in all parts of the world. A resting place was proffered his re- 
mains in Westminster Abbey, where he had ministered as Canon, and 
where his last sermon was preached. But his wife no doubt followed 
his own choice by having his tomb in the church-yard among the people 
he loved. This yolume is one of deep and ofttimes touching interest. 
It presents many scenes that rouse our energies, and others that will 
move to tenderness and tears. None can read it without emotion. We 
feel bound to say that no undue intluence should be allowed as the re- 
sult of Kingsley’s views on certain points where he diverges from the 
orthodox faith. He was not a theologian, but followed rather the in- 
tuitions of his own generous nature. Some of his views, if generally 
held and practiced, would overthrow religion, if not overthrow divine 
government, It is not as an orthodox teacher that we commend this 
volume, but as the life of a gifted and noble man, who strove to do 
good, and to advance the interests of a practical living Christianity. 


The Christian Doctrine of Sin. John Tulloch, D. D., Principal of St. 
Mary’s College in the University of St. Andrews; one of her Majes- 
ty’s Chaplains for Scotland. pp. 253, 


Almost anything from the pen of Dr. Tulloch is sure to attract at- 
tention, and we have read this volume with intense interest. No 
work on the same general subject has interested us so deeply since, a 
quarter of a century ago, we read Julius Miiller’s great work on the 
Christian Doctrine of Sin. Compared with that comprehensive and 
exhaustive discussion, this volume embraces a limited field of investi- 
gation, but the points treated are handled with wonderful freshness 
and vigor. The best evidence of this is the fact that these lectures 
attracted large audiences when they were delivered, and prgduced a 
deep impression on those who listened to them, The volume’ compre- 
hends six lectures, with an Appendix, in the shape of notes, occupy- 
ing about forty pages. The method of treatment is historical, pre- 
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senting the subject under successive stages of development, and 
includes the views of sin as gathered from pagan nations, or the ‘‘Idea 
of Evil outside of Revelation,’ and the three prominent steps under 
divine Revelation: Old Testament Doctrine of Sin: Doctrine of Sin 
as in the Gospels : Doctrine of St. Paul’s Epistles : with a concluding 
lecture on Original Sin. 

The first lecture, on ‘*The Question of Sin in relation to Modern 
Schools of Thought,’? has some weighty considerations for modern 
schools of science and religion. Dr. Tulloch is understood to be lib- 
eral in his views, and yet he shows with a master’s hand the utterly 
unsatisfactory character of much of modern scientific thinking in rela- 
tion to the higher problems of man’s moral and spiritual being. With 
truth and force he says: ‘The favorite conceptions of modern science 
involve, if they do not start from, a detinite view of human nature at 
variance with the old Biblical or spiritual view. Man is conceived as 
developed from lower forms of life by lengthened processes of natural 
selection. There is nothing necessarily inconsistent with an enlight- 
ened Christianity in this idea, so far. The Divine mind may work out 
its plans by processes of growth or adaptation as readily as by any 
other way. Nay, as it has been recently admitted by one of the most 
distinguished advocates of the modern idea, the teleological concep- 
tion, or the conception of design, is prominently suggested rather than 
excluded by the theory of development as a mere modus operandi. 
But beyond question the chief advocates of this theory mean some- 
thing very different. Nature is supposed by them to be not merely 
the sphere of operation, but the operating power itself—beyond which 
there is nothing. Man is not merely, like all other things, a natural 
growth, but he is nothing else. There is no higher Divine element in 
him. There is no such thing—or at least nothing that we can know 
or validly infer. Material facts and their relations or laws are all that 
we can ever know. It is this underlying sense of the theory which is 
at variance with the Biblical view of human nature. It leaves, for 
example, no room for the idea of sin. For that which is solely a 
growth of nature cannot contain anything that is at variance with its 
own higher laws. It may show more or less perfect stages of growth, 
but it cannot contradict itself. If the individual and social man alike 
are merely the outcome of natural forces working endlessly forward 
towards higher and more complex forms, then whatever man is, he is not 
and cannot be a sinner. The mixed product of internal and external 
forces—of what is called organism and environment—he may be at 
certain stages of his progress very defective. It may require thou- 
sands of years to elevate him into a more complete existence, But he 
has not fallen below any ideal he might have reached. He has not 
willingly rejected a good he might have known. He is only at any 
point what the sum of natural factors which enter into his being have 
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made him. The two conceptions of sin and of development in this 
naturalistic sense Cannot coexist. I cannot be the mere outcome of 
natural law, and yet accountable for the fact that Lam no better than 
Iam. If I am only the child of nature, I must be entitled to the 
privileges of nature. If I have come from matter alone, then I can- 
not dwell within the shadow of a responsibility whose birthplace is 
elsewhere—in a different region altogether. And so the spirit of mod- 
ern science is consistently non-Christian. A man who is nothing 
more than an aggregate of natural powers, can have no true vision 
transcending the range of these powers. The Unseen, or a law com- 
ing forth from the Unseen to rule his spirt, must be mere superstition 
to him, and sin, as the violation of such a law, a mere gloomy phan- 
tom, to be got rid of the best way he can.” 

In the second lecture we have the presentation of evil as conceived 
and manifested outside of divine revelation. Here we behold the hu- 
man mind blindly grappling with this terrible monster, conscious of 
its existence but unable to understand fully its nature or resist its 
power. 

The third lecture brings us distinctly within the sphere of divine 
revelation, and we discover sin under a new light. Whilst the author 
deais with great freedom in his interpretation of the Mosaic account 
of the Fall, and advances views which we cannot endorse, he yet 
brings out with great distinetness the main points, which are summed 
up thus: ‘(1) The Hebrew conception of evil is distinctively moral. 
It is the disobedience of the human will against the Divine expressed 
in the form of command, revelation or law. * * (2) It is not only 
a violation of divine law, but a rejection of divine good. (3) All sin 
is in its nature destructive. It bears death in it as its natural work- 
ing or outcome, (4) It is not merely individual, but diffusive. Hav- 
ing once entered into human nature, it becomes a part of it, an hered- 
itary taint, passing from generation to generation, often with acceler- 
ated force. (5) It is connected with a power or powers outside of man. 
* * (6) Evil is also connected with the will of Jehovah * * but as 
springing out of the depths of human personality in opposition to the 
Divine, (pp. 95—7). 

The exhibition of ‘tthe Doctrine of Sin as contained in the Gospels,” 
brings out more distinetly the debasing, polluting, destroying power 
of sin in moral being, and its relation to the holiness, compassion and 
love of God, The sinner as an alien, a prodigal, a lost one, and infi- 
nite condescension, love and compassion are brought face to face, 

The Doctrine of St. Paul’s Epistles, on this great subject, he discus- 
ses under the heads: ‘(1) The universality of sin; (2) The nature or 
seat of sin; (3) The effects or consequences of sin.’? Here the 
essential evil of sin is more fully brought out and set in a strong light. 
He says: “Sin is not only death in us, but deserves the sentence of 
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death. It is under the divine wrath and curse. And it would be ill 
with us if it were not so. If God were not sure to punish the evil, 
and to make it bear, so far as it remains evil, the weight of his con- 
demnation, the good would lose for us its reality. Punishment may 
be hard, but it lies not only in the nature of sin itself, but in the na- 
ture of a holy divine Will that loves righteousness and hates wicked- 
ness. Such a Will ean only go forth towards sin in punishment of 
some kind, and a righteous doom must rest upon it as its due award 
in a righteous universe.”’ 

The closing lecture on ‘‘original sin” is interesting, and, with some 
leanings away from other standards, upon the whole sustains the faith 
of the Chureh. The tone is highly spiritual and healthy. The volume 
may be regarded not only as a fresh and vigorous discussion of a sub- 
ject that must occupy thoughtful minds, but as a valuable contribu- 
tion to the defence of scriptural truth in some of its most important 
features. Without endorsing all the author has to say, we do most 
cordially recommend the volume as an antidote against much of the 
shallow materialisin and vague ideas of sin so prevalent at the present 
day. 


Lectures on the History of the Jewish Church, by Arthur Penrhyn 
Stanley, D. D., Dean of Westminster. Third Series from the Cap- 
tivity to the Christian Era. With two Maps. pp. xxxvi., 549. L877. 
It is searcely worth while to say anything about Dean Stanley’s 

character as an attractive historical writer. He is too well known to 

invite general criticism. This volume is undoubtedly much the most 
interesting of the series on the Jewish Church. It covers the period 
of nearly six hundred years—beginning B.C. 587—immediately pre- 
ceeding the Christian Era. This period is one of the most profound 
interest in the history of the Jewish Clhurch—the period of greatest 
contact and collision with surrounding peoples and influences, and 
when the work of preparation was going forward for the new and 
broader dispensation of the Gospel. It was a period of commotion 
among the nations, and when the greatest changes were taking place 
in polities, science, philosophy, language and religion. To many read- 
ers it is a period of confusion, where everything seems ‘without form 
and void.” One and a main object of the author is to give a clear 
view of the leading events of those eventful centuries, so that we may 
trace the unfolding of the divine plan. He says: ‘To ease the over- 
burdened narrative of incidents which burden the memory without 
feeding the mind ; to disentangle the main thread of the story from 
unmeaning episodes ; to give the most important conelusions without 
repeating the arguments which have been elaborated in the large 
works above mentioned, is the purpose of the following pages.’’ 
With this design, he has given us ten lectures, covering the Babylon- 
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ish Captivity ; The Per8ian Dominion ; The Grecian and Roman Peri- 
ods ; including as subjects: The Exiles; The Fall of Babylon; The 
Return ; Ezra and Nehemiah: Malachi; Socrates; Alexandria ; Ju- 
das Maccabees ; The Asmonean Dynasty ; Herod, with a vast number 
of subordinate subjects and characters, His pages glow with striking 
facts, illustrative analogies, curious and learned quotations, applica- 
tions to present times, all arranged to make a real, living narrative. 

It may seem uncharitable or bigoted to find any fault with so ge- 
nial and pleasing, and withal so instructive a writer. But we are 
made constantly to feel that we are not following a very safe guide. 
Ready as Stanley is to unmask error, he is not so positive in what he 
regards as truth. The reader will be at a loss to know how far he be- 
lieves in a supernatural, divine revelation, and how much of the Bible 
he is willing and ready to explain away as mythical, or destitute of 
either genuine historical reality or divine inspiration. He cuts Isaiah 
and Daniel in two, yields his judgment to the rationalist school of 
critics, who leave very little that is divine about the Bible, and deal 
with it as with a human production. He seems to ignore what the 
greatest scholars and critics of Germany and England have said in de- 
fence of more conservative views. He is Broad Church in the broad- 
est sense, and this should not be forgotten in reading his grand and 
comprehensive sketches of Jewish History. To any one desiring a 
general view of the great movements in the history of the ancient 
world, between the captivity and the coming of Christ, we commend 
this volume of Deal Stanley. 


The Life and Correspondence of Thomas Arnold, D, D., late Head- 
Master of Rugby School, and Regius Professor of Modern History 
in the University of Oxford. By Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, D. D., 
Dean of Westminster. Two volumes in one. pp. 378, 400. 1877. 


We desire to call attention to this new edition of the life of Dr. Ar- 
nold, It is superfluous at this date to set forth the merits of the work, 
as the standard biographical account of the remarkable man it delin- 
eates, Since the first edition of the work, in 1844, Mr. Stanley has 
been more and more widely known as a charming historical writer, 
through the successive volumes that have come from his pen. TTis 
name is a passport to his works in this department. And the name of 
“Arnold of Rugby” illustrates how fragrant and attractive is the 
memory of a pure, great and useful Christian life. Among educators 
especially, the Life of Dr. Arnold, must always possess a high and 
rare interest and be full of serviceable lessons. He was truly a prince 
in the educational realm of his day, and his views and work, so potent 
an influence at the time, need to be remembered and studied wherever 
the true power and fruits of education are sought. This fresh edition 
is peculiarly opportune, in view of the present tendency toward secu- 
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larism in the work of our schools, in which many persons are losing 
sight of some of the great principles which Dr. Arnold felt compelled 
to emphasize so strongly. It may help to recall the need—strangely 
overlooked by many who should know better—of the MORAL and 
CHRISTIAN elements for all the best ends for which education is to 
be prized. An additional feature of appropriateness in the appearance 
of this volume arises in view of the present literary prominence of 
MATTHEW ARNOLD, and the influence of his views so different from 
those of the fathor, No one can read the story of Dr. Thomas Arnold 
without adinitting the justice of the judgment expressed by Mr. H. 
Holt Hutton in his Essays on Literary Criticism: ‘*Mr. Arnold has 
INHERITED from the great teach of Rugby and historian of the Punic 
War the lofty didactic impulse which marks all his prose and poetry 
alike, although THE SUBSTANCE OF THE LESSONS HE IS SO EAGER TO 
GIVE HAS SADLY DWINDLED IN THE DESCENT FROM FATHER TO SON,” 
This volume makes the reader sensible of the contrast between the views 
held by the great teacher of Rugby, and the poet professor of Oxford, 
and the superiority in moral life and benign power which the former 
possessed through his positive and regulative faith in orthodox Chris- 
tianity. The work is given in its completeness in this edition, which 
is printed, in clear type, on fine, firm paper, very pleasant to the eye. 


Lange's Commentary: Chronicles, Ezra, Nehemiah, and Esther. 

This is the seventh vol. in order of this Commentary, on the Old 
Testament, although really the cleventh published. Three more vol- 
umes will complete the work. It is needless to say much of its char- 
acter; but we may say that the books contained in this volume have 
fallen into good hands, and are treated with marked ability. Chron- 
icles, prepared in the original by Dr. Zickler, has been translated, en- 
larged and edited, by Dr. Murphy of Belfast, well known as a learned 
commentator > Ezra and Esther, prepared by Prof. Schultz, have 
received similar treatment by Dr. Briggs of Union and Dr. Strong of 
Drew Theological Seminaries, Nehemiah is expounded by Dr, How- 
ard Crosby, with the Homiletical Lectures of Prof. Sehultz. 

Epoch’s of Ancient History, The Roman Triumvirates. By Charles 

Merivale, D. D., Dean of Ely, with a map. pp. 262. 

This is another volume of this admirable series by Scribner, Arm- 
strong & Co. They are doing much to popularize the study of history. 
These volumes are attractive and instructive, and may be read with 
profit by all classes. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK. 
(Through J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. ) 
The Life of John Locke. By H. R. Fox Bourne, In two volumes, pp. 
504,574. 1876. 
It is a little remarkable that we have hitherto had no good life of 
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this distinguished philosopher. Tis name is one of the most familiar 
in the sphere of modern philosophical discussion. It has been com- 
mon to associate the name of Locke with that of Bacon, and it has 
been said by a distinguished scholar and writer, ‘“‘If Bacon first dis- 
covered the rules by which knowledge is improved, Locke has most 
contributed to make mankind at large obey them.” 

This deficiency in our literature is now well supplied by these two 
substantial volumes. The author has had access to all the materials 
needful for such a work, including not only all published accounts of 
Locke, but hitherto unused manuscripts, so that more than half of 
the contents of this biography is derived from sources unknown to 
the public. The author of the ‘‘EssAyY CONCERNING HuMAN UN- 
DERSTANDING” is presented to us here, not simply as the philosopher, 
but as the man of that age or generation, moulded by it, and in turn 
helping to mould it. Locke was not a dreaming philosopher, with 
no sympathy for the world around him, but one born to act his part 
in the great world of mankind. He took a conspicuous part in most 
of the important movements of his day, in science, politics, and plans 
for the promotion of the general welfare, in good government, morals, 
and religion. His views were of the most liberal character, and he 
wrote extensively in defence of toleration and liberal principles in 
State and Chureh. Tlis relations with leading families and public 
men were such as to give his opinions and writings great weight. In 
these volumes his career is traced from childhood through his student 
life at Oxford, his various employments at home and on the continent, 
his studies and writings, his service to the State, and his intercourse 
with his friends, his controversjes in philosophy and religion, his 
closing days and death. The whole is carried forward with a due re- 
gard to the authentic documents, and to what readers will desire to 
know of the life and character of such a man. It is a very interest- 
ing as well as highly instructive biography. The author, instead of 
leaving us to depend chiefly on his own judgments or conclusions, 
has allowed Locke to speak largely for himself, by interweaving from 
his various works and correspondence his own statements of views 
and opinions. A very large part of these two volumes is made up of 
the productions of Locke’s own pen, and of citations from contem- 
porary writers and documents, furnishing a mass of most valuable 
information, and yet the whole so arranged and woven together as to 
present a very attractive narrative. To some extent it is a history of 
the times in which Locke lived—at least a most valuable contribution 
to the history of those times. The seventy-two years of Locke’s life 
were crowded with studies and his various duties in different spheres. 
Tt was an eminently useful and beautiful life, followed by a calm and 
peaceful death. His epitaph, penned by himself, contains the words : 
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“Tf you ask what sort of man he was, the answer is that he was con- 
tented with his modest lot. Bred a scholar, he used his studies to de- 
vote himself to truth alone. * * * His virtues, if he had any, were 
too slight for him to offer them to his own credit or as an example to 
you. Let his vices be buried with him.’ 

Locke’s greatest and most lasting reputation is as a philosopher 
or writer on Metaphysics. Great as were his services in other de- 
partments, he is now chiefly known by his immortal work, an ‘Es- 
SAY CONCERNING HUMAN UNDERSTANDING.” This work is not to 
be judged by our present standard of philosophical discussion, but by 
that of the age in which its author lived and wrote. It is easy now 
to find fault with much that is in that ‘‘Essay,’’ or to show how it 
has led to conclusions never designed by the author, and utterly ab- 
horrent to all his views and principles. But we have had the advan- 
tage of two centuries of inquiry in the same general field, and these 
centuries of the greatest activity in this very department of inquiry. 
It would be a pity indeed if no progress had been made. We do not 
propose to defend Locke’s metaphysical system, or even to state what 
it is and wherein he has been improved on by others. Most intelligent 
readers will agree with his biographer, when he says of the ‘‘EssaAy 
CONCERNING HUMAN UNDERSTANDING :”’ ‘“*By it modern philosophy 
has been revolutionized, and if many rival sects of thinkers have 
built upon the broad foundations that he laid and some of them ignore 
their debt to him, that debt is none the less for their ingratitude. 
The science of mind was in almost hopeless confusion, if it could 
then be called a science at all, when he began to study it.” 

This we regard as one of the most» important contributions of late 
years to or biographical literature. Besides the satisfaction it af- 
fords in regard to the life and character of so distinguished a person, 
it throws much light upon the thinking, especially philosophical, polit- 
ical, and religious, of that most interesting and eventful period in 
English history. 


The Papacy and the Civil Power, By R. W. Thompson. pp. 750, 1876, 

The author of this volume—plain R. W. Thompson, and at the time, 
we believe, a lawyer and an elder in the Presbyterian Church—is now 
SECRETARY OF THE NAvy under the government of the United 
States. This position in the Cabinet of President Hayes may not add 
any thing to the merit of the volume, but it may serve to attract 
attention to the author and lead many to read it, who might other- 
wise have passed it by unnoticed. It isa work of great interest and 
value on the subject of Papal power and influence. Most of the dis- 
cussions on the Roman Catholic controversy have been by learned 
Protestant divines or pulpit disputants, and have very naturally been 
judged as more or less partisan in their character ; but here a layman 
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and lawyer prepares and presents the terrible indictment against that 
vast politico-ecclesiastical power, whose influence is felt over the 
whole earth. It is a very significant fact that such men as Bismarck 
in Germany, Gladstone in England, and Thompson in the United 
States, have been led to consider and discuss the political influence of 
the Papacy. 

This discussion of Mr., now Secretary, Thompson is eminently calm 
and free from any appeals to passion or prejudice. It deals chiefly 
with the political aspect of the Papacy, and only introduces the reli- 
gious side as it becomes necessary in unfolding and illustrating the 
subject. The work deals with matters of fact, and in a matter-of-fact 
manner. Its sober truthfulness is one of its greatest merits. The In- 
troductory chapter calls attention to the very rapid growth of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church in the United States, and the acceptance of the 
Papal Infallibility, with the necessary conflict between such pretences 
and free government by the people. The interference of the Papacy 
with civil government is traced through all the history of the Catholic 
Church, and the stern lessons of history vigorously enforced. The 
author seems to have taken special pains to obtain correct and reliable 
information from the best sources. He alludes to his habits of thought 
and professional training, and says: ‘“‘I have taken but little for 
granted ; but, in order to exercise an intelligent judgment as far as 
possible, have examined and weighed all the evidence within my reach, 
as I would that bearing upon any controverted point about which I 
can have no personal information.’’ It is impossible to give any dis- 
tinct idea of the entire contents of this volume in such a notice. Its 
750 pages are cfwded with historical facts to establish and illustrate 
the hostility of the Papacy to free institutions and self-government by 
the people. The volume is one that should be read and studied by 
every American citizen, and especially by all who have to do with 
making our laws or moulding our civil polity. 


Historical Studies. By Eugene Lawrence. pp. 508. 1876. 

Mr. Lawrence has won considerable reputation as an essayist. He 
is a very sprightly and vigorous writer, investing his subjects with at- 
tractive splendor. He lavishes upon them a wealth of historical mat- 
ter, and adorns them with a glow of rhetoric that make them charm- 
ing to read. There is nothing obscure or heavy in his style. He 
carries us along most agreeably. If we should find any fault it would 
be with what may be styled too easy and attractive a manner for pro- 
found discussion or deep impression. We are rather entertained and 
delighted, and at the same time instructed, than roused by having the 
depths of our nature stirred, or a strong impetus imparted to the will. 
The papers which make up this volume, were contributed at intervals 
in ‘“‘Harper’s Monthly Magazine.*’ Being well received, they are col- 
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lected and published in this more convenient form. The subjects are 
of a very interesting character, and the volume can hardly fail to find 
readers. Most of the subjects, it is true, have been often treated by 
other writers, but this will not detract from the interest or value of a 
fresh discussion. The subjects are: The Bishops of Rome; Leo and 
Luther ; Loyola and the Jesuits ; Ecumenical Councils ; The Vaudois; 
The Huguenots ; The Church of Jerusalem; Dominic and the Inquisi- 
tion ; The Conquest of Ireland; The Greek Church. It will be seen 
that these essays treat of some of the leading characters and events 
in the world’s history. They may all be considered as having a bear- 
ing on ecclesiastical tyranny and the progress of liberty. They are 
another contribution from that publishing house which is doing so 
much for the cause of civil and religious freedom. The volume will 
be in good company with Thompson’s work on **The Papacy and the 
Civil Power,” just noticed. 


The Life of Marie Antoinette, Queen of France. By Charles Duke 
Yonge, Regius Professor of Modern History and English Literature 
in Queen’s College, Belfast ; author of ‘‘The History of the British 
Navy,” ete. pp. 473. 1876. 

The subject of this volume is invested with a peculiar and melan- 
choly interest. Marie Antoinette is regarded as one of the most at- 
tractive females in person and character, that adorn the annals of the 
race, and her tragic end one of the most humiliating and painful. One 
calls to mind the glowing picture of Burke, when he saw her in her 
youthful charms: ‘*Surely never lighted on this orb, which she hardly 
seemed to touch, a more delightful vision. IL saw her just above the 
horizon, decorating and cheering the elevated sphere she had just be- 
gan to move in—glittering like the morning-star, full of life, and 
splendor, and joy.”? But what a contrast with this her closing years, 
and inhuman execution on the scaffold ! 

Prof. Yonge has given us a sufliciently full and minute account of 
her life, from her early years to the sad close. He has drawn his facts 
from the most reliable sources, and woven them into the web of a most 
varied and eventful career. In strong sympathy with his subject, he 
does not fail to present the unfortunate queen in the best light, and 
yet we have no reason to question the truthfulness or fairness of his 
pictures. Of course such a life must bring before us largely the his- 
tory of France during the time Marie Antoinette lived, so that a large 
number of characters are introduced, and some of them do not appear in 
a very enviable light. The admiration of Americans for the charac- 
ter of La Fayette will not be heightened by reading this volume. Oth- 
ers will be viewed somewhat in accordance with their relations to the 
central figure in this historical picture, as it is with this that the au- 
thor is mainly concerned. Of them we have glimpses, but of one we 
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have a full and detailed accout. This, for the present at least, must 
be the standard life, in English, of the beautiful, accomplished, ad- 
mired, almost idolized, yet afterwards suspected, scorned, insulted, 
condemned and cruelly executed Marie Antoinette, Queen of France. 


A Homeric Dictionary, for use in Schools and Colleges, from the Ger- 
man of Dr. George Autenrieth, Rector of the Gymnasium at Zwei- 
briicken. Translated, with additions and corrections, By Robert 
P. Keep, Ph. D. pp. 350. 1877. 

The appearance of this volume is enough to make one wish to live 
over again his school-boy days of reading Homer. It is a most com- 
plete Homerie Dictionary, and will both save labor and give a clearer 
understanding of the immortal bard. The original work of Dr. Au- 
tenrieth had won a distinguished reputation in Germany, and the 
translator has added to its value by improvements suggested by his 
own experience as a teacher. During the whole time of the prepara- 
tion of the American edition, the translator tells us he was in frequent 
correspondence with the author, receiving corrections, suggesting 
changes, and aiming to make the work as complete as possible. This 
edition, therefore, may be regarded as combining the joint labors and 
judgment of both Drs. Autenrieth and Keep. A novel and valuable 
feature of this volume is the introduction into the text, at the proper 
places, of nearly one hundred and fifty small wood cuts, to give the stu- 
dent a clearer conception of the objects mentioned by Homer. Many 
of these are very expressive, and are better than any words. There is 
also at the end of the volume furnished five full-page plates represent- 
ing a Grecian Chariot, both standing and in motion, the house of 
Odysseus, an Homeric Ship, and the present aspects of the Trojan 
Plain. We know of no special lexicon of a single author superior 
to this, and have no doubt that it will greatly aid in an enlarged 
reading and study of Homer. The publishers, as usual, have done 
their part of the work admirably, and the volume presents a very at- 
tractive appearance. 


Peter the Apostle. By the Rev. William M. Taylor, D. D., Minister 
of the Broadway Taberncle, New York City ; author of ‘*David, 
King of Israel,” and ‘‘Elijah the Prophet.” pp. 371. 1877. 

The author of this volume is pretty well known to religious read- 
ers by his volumes on David and Elijah. In this volume he aims to 
do for this prominent New Testament character what he had done for 
these Old Testament worthies. In some respects this volume surpasses 
the previous ones, and the author shows his personal interest in his 
subject, as he declares, ‘She has grown in his love of the warm-hearted, 
impulsive, and often blundering apostle, and in his appreciation of 
the incalculable service rendered by him to the Chureh and the 
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world.”’ It will of course be understood that this is not so much a 
life of the apostle, as a series of discussions on leading points in his 
history, with the ‘‘lessons that may be helpful to Christians generally 
amidst the trials and temptations of modern life.”’ Viewed in this 
light the volume is both interesting and instructive, and will be read 
with pleasure and profit. 

G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, NEW YORK. 

Modern Materialism, in its Relations to Religion and Theology, com- 
prising an Address delivered in Manchester New College, October 
6th, 1874, and two papers reprinted from **The Contemporary Re- 
view.’’ By James Martineau, LL. D., with an Introduction by 
Henry W. Bellows, D. D. pp. 211. 1877. 


Among the numerous discussions of Materialism which modern 
scientific investigation has called forth, this one by Martineau merits 
a conspicuous place. The position of the author, belonging to the 
very liberal school of religion, and at the same time an acknowledged 
student and thinker, gives weight to what he has to say. He will not 
be suspected of any prejudice against the freest and fullest inquiry 
into all that modern science can reveal, or of any dreaded collision 
between science and revelation. And yet his stand against the false 
assumptions, unwarranted conclusions, and dangerous perversions of 
Modern Materialism, is firm and uncompromising. Of course he does 
not defend what is commonly understood by orthodox views of the 
Bible religion, and makes concessions which we could not endorse, but 
still he has done good service, by his keen insight and vigorous logic, 
in exposing the weakness of Materialism, both as a complete system 
of philosophy and as meeting the highest demands of our intellectual 
and spiritual being. We know of nothing that is more gently severe 
than his handling of Tyndall in the second part of this volume. The 
distinguished but rather ambitious professor would better keep more 
closely within his own lines, and not venture a combat with such an 
opponent in an open field. One cannot help feeling, while reading this 
small volume, two things—that our modern scientists, when they go 
beyond the naked facts, are no more infallible than the successors of 
St. Peter, and that no religious system has so debased man as a god- 
less, mindless, soulless Materialism. We commend this volume to 
those who desire to see pointed out some of the glaring inconsistencies 
and painful consequences of the system. 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK. 

The Development Hypothesis: Is it sutticient? By James MecCosh, 
D. D., LL. D., President of Princeton College. pp. 104. 1876. 
This little volume is inthe same general view of thought as the pre- 

ceding, though differing widely in the method of presentation. It 
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will be more popular with the majority of readers. Like the other, it 
is composed of several papers printed separately, and now gathered 
into this volume under a general title. We think that most candid 
readers will unite in the conclusion, after weighing the arguments 
presented on both sides, that the Development Hypothesis is not suffi- 
cient. Dr. MeCosh presents in a small compass the leading arguments 
on both sides, 
CHASE & HALL, CINCINNATI. 


The Problem of Problems and its Various Solutions; or Atheism, Dar- 
winism, and Theism. By Clark Braden, President of Abingdon 
College, Illinois. pp. 480. 1877. 

A proper criticism of this volume would require a lengthy article. 
It is not only substantial in size, but it follows its subject through so 
many turns and different phases that it is simply impossible to give 
even an analysis of the arguments in a few sentences. The author 
seems determined to make thorough work and lays out a large field for 
discussion. He has certainly dealt some hard blows at the Atheistic 
and Materialistic theories, and if they are not fully exposed it is not 
from any lack of zeal in the author. We can only venture a somewhat 
general criticism of the volume, and it is this: that whilst admitting 
a good deal of learning and logic, and the real merit of the discussion, 
it is entirely too prolix and tedious to be popular, or to be read by any 
considerable number. Many are interested in this general subject, but 
they want the main points at issue briefly and clearly stated, and the 
arguments for and against presented ; or they want whatever is said 
to be said without circumlocution or needless repetition. We think 
that all that is material in this volume could be compressed into much 
narrower space, and that it would be read by many more than it will 
be in its present form. The Appendix of over one hundred pages 
closely printed has a great deal of curious and interesting matter, but 
it seems like a confused collection. Some of it will not commend the 
scientific character of the discussion. The author’s large experience 
in public discussions has no doubt helped to give the character to the 
volume which it possesses, but we can listen to what will be tiresome 
to read. 

SOLOMON AND CHAPMAN, WASHINGTON. 


A Hand-Book of Politics for 1876: being a record of important polit- 
ical action, National and State, from July 15th 1874, to July 15th 
1876. By Hon. Edward McPherson, LL. D., of Gettysburg, Pa., 
Clerk of House of Representatives, U. S., 38th to 43d Congress, in- 
clusive. pp. 263. 1876. 

This is the third volume of McPherson’s Hand-Book of Politics, 
which has now become a recognized necessity for politicians or public 
men. It contains the most important political events and transac- 
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tions during the two years covered by it. While especially designed 
for those in political life, it supplies a vast fund of information care- 
fully collected and arranged, which will be prized by every intelligent 
citizen. 

CLAXTON, REMSEN AND HAFFELFINGER, PHILADELPHIA. 


Anecdotes and Humors of School Life, illustrative of the character, 
habits, doings, and sayings, wise and otherwise, of Teachers and 
Scholars in Ancient and Modern Times. Edited by Aaron Sheeley. 
pp. 350. 1877. 

This is a very clever volume by our townsman, Mr. Sheely. With- 
out any special claim to originality, the author has collected and re- 
vised a goodly number of anecdotes and incidents bearing on school- 
life. They will no doubt be especially enjoyed by that large class now 
engaged in teaching, and the book should have a large sale. Many 
lessons of wisdom may be learned from these anecdotes, and the 
humor of the volume may serve to counteract any bad humors which 
are sometimes engendered in the prosecution of this honorable but 
trying profession. 

“The Calendar of the Tokio Kaisei-Gakko, or the Imperial Univer- 
sity of Tokio. For the year 1876. pp. 165." For this full and valu- 
able Calendar we are indebted to Prof. Parson of the Imperial Uni- 
versity. 

From John Wiley and Son, we have, ‘‘An Essay on New South 
Wales, the Mother Colony of the Australias,”? By G. H. Reed, author 
of ‘Five Free Trade Essays,’** Honorary Member of The Cobden 
Club, pp. 180. 1876. This essay furnishes full statistics and other 
important information in regard to New South Wales. 

The Lutheran Chureh in Virginia. A Historical Discourse, By 
Rev. D. M. Gilbert, A. M., Winchester, Va. pp. 60. 1876. 

J. M. STODDART & CO., PHILADELPHIA. 

The Encyclopaedia Britannica. A Dictionary of Arts, Sciences, and 
General Literature. Ninth Edition (American Reprint.) vols. 1—v. 
pp. 798, 728, 751, 717, 725. 1875—7. 

The “Encyclopaedia Britannica” has a history and character unsur- 
passed by any similar work in our language. The first edition was 
published in Edinburgh, in 1771, and then only numbered three vol- 
umes. A second edition, in ten vols. appeared 1776—’83 : a third, in 
eighteen vols., 1786—’07, with two supplementary vols. ; a fourth, in 
twenty vols., completed 1810 ; a fifth and sixth soon followed ; a sev- 
enth, in twenty-one vols., 1830—42 ; an eighth, 1852—60; and now a 
ninth is appearing, under the general editorship of Thomas Spencer 
Baynes, LL. D., Professor of Logic, Rhetoric, and Metaphysics in the 
University of St. Andrews, with a large number of distinguished 
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contributors. This Encyclopaedia may justly claim to be *‘the original 
and the model upon which all other works of the same class have 
been based,”? and to be ‘beyond comparison superior to all similar 
compilations.’? The American publishers promise that this reprint 
‘twill be in every respect, both as to text and illustration, a com- 
plete copy of the British Edition.’? On the completion of this Edi- 
tion, there will be published a supplemental volume, treating subjects 
of special interest to people on this side of the Atlantic—thus making 
the American edition even more complete than the English. Whilst 
the English edition is published at nine Dollars per volume, the Amer- 
ican is furnished at a little over half that price—five Dollars per vol- 
ume in cloth. It commends itself by its cheapness as well as its com- 
pleteness. This work makes quite a library in itself, many of the 
articles being complete treatises on the subjects of which they treat, 
and the entire twenty-one volumes are reckoned to contain as much 
reading matter as one hundred and sixty-eight duodecimo volumes of 
500 pages each. It would be very easy to refer to articles in the vol- 
umes already published to illustrate the fullness of the discussions, but 
it is deemed unnecessary. The established reputation of this Ency- 
clopaedia in former editions, and the distinguished character of the 
present contributors, furnish a guarantee that it will be an improve- 
ment on the past, and greatly in advance of all competitors. It will 
require capital and energy to carry through such an undertaking, and 
it is to be hoped that a generous public will appreciate and encourage 
the enterprise until crowned with success, The price of the Amer- 
ican edition places it within the reach of all who really need such a 
work, 

One of the evidences of our rapid advance in many of the depart- 
ments of knowledge and study is, that about every twelve or fifteen 
years a new edition of such a work is deemed necessary. A work of 
this character published twenty years ago, is now quite behind the 
age ; and with all the completeness that can be given to the present 
edition, it must expect to share the same fate with the preceding ones. 
Each generation will and should add to the achievements of the past, 
and as inventions and discoveries, science and art, philosophy and lit- 
erature, progress, their records will require to be written over again, 
We sometimes are tempted to complain that valuable and costly works 
are so soon superseded, but we should rather rejoice in the rapid march 
of knowledge, and hail it as one of the signs of the improvement and 
progress of the race. 

An advertisement of this work, giving particulars, will be found on 
the last page of the REVIEW. 
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PERIODICALS. 

The Four FOREIGN QUARTERLIES for January, and Blackwood’s 
Monthly Magazine have been received, as also Harper’s Magazine, 
Weekly, and Bazar, and Littell’s Living Age. The Quarterlies and 
Blackwood have been filled with articles of a high order, some of them 
on present living questions, and others discussing subjects of interest 
in history, polities, science, philosophy and general literature. Some 
of the ablest living writers in England make these journals the chan- 
nels of communication with the great reading public. Littell’s Living 
Age serves some of these choicest articles, with a rich variety gath- 
ered from all quarters, to its readers. It presents an amount and 
variety of reading that makes it a vast thesaurus of current literature. 
Selecting from the treasures of both hemispheres, it presents weekly 
an inviting table of contents. Harper is always fresh, entertaining 
and instructive. 











“Indispensable to the Library. Clergyman, Lawyer, Phy- 
sician, Editor, Teacher, Student, and all 
of any calling in life who de- 
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ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA. 


THE AMERICAN REPRINT. 


NINTH EDITION. 


This great work is beyond comparison superior in its elaborate and ex- 
haustive character to all similar works. 

The contributors are the most distinguished and original thinkers and 
writers of the present and of the past. 

This issue is the Ninth Revision in a space of over one hundred years 
since its inception, and this reprint, a copy in every particular of the Brit- 
ish Edition, is the best and cheapest work ever offered to the American 
people. 

The articles are written in a most attractive style, and the quantity of 
matter in each volume is ong-rutRD greater per volume than in any other 
Cyclopedia sold at the same rates. 

The work contains thousands of Engravings on Steel and Wood, and is 
printed from entirely new type made expressly for it. 

It will be comprised in 21 Imperial octavo volumes, five of which are 
now ready, and the succeeding vols. will be issued at the rate of three a 
year. 


PRICE PER VOL., Cloth Binding, - - - $5,00 


Sold only by Subscription. For specimen pages apply to the Publishers. 


J. M. STODDARDT & CO., 
723 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
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